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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


A Journal of the Universalist Fellowship 


The Christian Leader and the Convention 


Three important issues of The Christian Leader, those of September 
13, 20 and 27, take the story of the United Universalist Convention 
at Tufts College into thousands of homes. Last week we published 
important addresses, this week we are giving the running story of the 
week and addresses by Dean Atwood, Mr. Hoyt, President Carmichael, 
and Colonel Ames. Next week we shall give the story of the G. S. 
S. A., the A. U. W., and the Conferences. In all the issues we have 
parts of the “Chronicle Play of John Murray” by Griswold Williams. 

We have set down nothing in malice, we have suppressed nothing, 
we have attacked nobody. In spite of differences, deep and real, which 
even burst out once in fierce denunciations, the winds of God blew 
over College Hill, and the determination of Universalists to work to- 
gether for God and man was made clear. Humbly we crave pardon for 
mistakes in preparing our story, whether of memory or of judgment, 
and reverently we send forth this issue with the prayer, 


“God bless us every one.” 


 — 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted ‘at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the su- 
preme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


THE GLOUCESTER PILGRIMAGE 


LOUCESTER! This quaint historic 
New England town, with its inter- 
esting combinations of the old and the new 
in customs and atmosphere, was the des- 
tination on Wednesday afternoon of several 
hundred delegates eager for their first 
glimpse of the oldest Universalist church 
in America and the Mother Church of the 
entire Universalist denomination through- 
out the world. 

The route of the pilgrims took them 
through several other towns where the 
seeds of the faith of John Murray had been 
planted and are now yielding fruit. Relief 
from the humid weather was provided on 
the drive along the shore, where the wind- 
ing road was swept by the cool and fragrant 
breeze from the Atlantic. 

Alighting in front of the Independent 
Christian Church, the visitors were greeted 
by the picturesque beauty of the entrance 
framed by the two rows of stately old elm 
trees which line the walk. The lofty spire 
of the church is in the colonial style after 
the manner of Christopher Wren. It is 
notable for its four stories—the porch, the 
clock-story, the peristyle and the lantern. 
In this tower can be seen a bell which was 
cast by Paul Revere. 

The soft rays of the afternoon sun 
streaming through the memorial windows 
of the auditorium to fall upon the portrait 
of John Murray, the first pastor of the 
church, provided an appropriate setting 
for the message of Dr. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, who conducted the vesper service at 
three o’clock. The musical setting for the 
service was provided by Mrs. Lloyd O. 
Runkle, organist, Miss Geraldine Stickney, 
contralto, and Miss Ernestine Friend, 
soprano. 

“We are here to celebrate the faith of a 
man,” said Dr. Perkins during the im- 
pressive service. “Although John Murray 
was sad and embittered when the Univer- 
salists of his day separated themselves 
from his theology, he never broke faith 
with them. Hosea Ballou could not agree 
in theory with Murray, but these two men, 
divergent in view, refused to break fellow- 
ship. This is characteristic of our Church 
—hbound not by creedal formula but by 
common faith and a spiritual unity. At 
the beginning we advertised the fact that 
we honor the faith of a man with whose 
theological theory we disagree, ... he 
refused to break fellowship with those with 
whom he disagreed in theological expres- 
sion.” 

The worship service was made more 
significant when the Rev. Max A. Kapp 
read, in a dramatic and effective manner, 
his original poem, “John Murray—Save 
His Name From the Fast-Covering Dust.” 
(Christian Leader, May 17, 1941.) 

Following the service the delegates were 
afforded an opportunity of browsing around 
the historic church while they were guests 
of the local women’s society at a tea held 
in the vestry. There were many items to 
hold their interest, among them the ancient 
clock, hanging from the balcony in full 
view from the pulpit, and the barrel organ 
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which came from a British ship, captured 
during the Revolutionary War by Captain 
John Somes of Gloucester. It was at one 
time the only organ used in the church to 
accompany the hymns. Then there were 
the fine mahogany “‘scrutoire” or secretary 
which was owned by John Murray; the 
charter of compact of the first members; 
and the beautiful chandelier in the audi- 
torium which was installed in 1823 at a 
cost of $175 and was equipped with lamps 
for burning whale oil. In 1868 the oil 
lamps were replaced by gas fixtures. After 
having been dismantled for a number of 
years it was restored to its present condi- 
tion at a cost of $1,200 in 1931. It is now 
valued at $7,000. 

Another visit of great importance was 
made to the Sargent-Murray-Gilman 
house just around the corner from the 
church. The house has stood for more 
than 150 years—at first as one among 
many, but latterly as a rare example of 
fine colonial architecture. Judith Sargent, 
daughter of Winthrop Sargent, who was 
instrumental in bringing John Murray 
to the town, married the famous preacher, 
and this house was their home while they 
lived in Gloucester. In this house may be 
found articles of interest, including fur- 
niture, paintings, pictures, and writings 
not only of John Murray, but of several 
other prominent Universalists of the past. 


William W. Cromie. 


WHAT LOWELL THOMAS SAID 


In his regular broadcast Monday, 
Sept. 8, Lowell Thomas spoke of the 
United Universalist Convention opening 
that day at Tufts College. The Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons brought the matter 
to the attention of Mr. Thomas and of 
the sponsors of the broadcast, the Sun 
Oil Company, and Dr. Emerson H. 
Lalone furnished the material. Mr. 
Thomas said: 

“‘An historic date was today celebrated 
on the campus at Tufts College in Massa- 
chusetts. A thousand delegates from all 
over the country assembled to begin the 
commemoration of the birth of John Mur- 
ray, founder of the Universalist Church in 
America. He was born just two hundred 
years ago in a small town in the English 
county of Hampshire. He lived to become 
one of the great figures in the religious life 
of English-speaking countries. He first 
worked in the same vineyards as the great 
John Wesley and George Whitefield. 
Eventually, his beliefs led him on a dif- 
ferent trail. He became convinced that all 
human beings were predestined to salva- 
tion. For this John Murray was publicly 
excommunicated at Whitefield’s taber- 
nacle in London. Then he came to the 
United States. Here he established the 
first Universalist society at Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. Later he became head of 
the Universalist Society in Boston, where 
he remained until his death. It was the 
Universalist Society that founded Tufts 
College, where throughout this week the 
name and achievements of John Murray 
are being commemorated.” 
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The Report of the General Superintendent 


E should prefer not to comment upon the 
report of the General Superintendent to the 
General Convention, but the complete text 

of the report was distributed to the hundreds present 
and is being sent out to those who apply, and the more 
sensational parts were published in the newspapers, 
and we should feel that we were not dealing fairly 
with thousands of readers unable to be present, or 
with those who attended the Convention, or with the 
General Superintendent himself, if we followed the 
example of the Convention and kept quiet. 

We share the conviction of the delegates and of 
Doctor Cummins that a bitter debate in the Conven- 
tion would neither have served the Church nor have 
been right, and that with the air cleared we should 
try to find common ground in matters of controversy 
and push ahead as comrades and friends in the work 
that God has given us to do. And we do not feel 
bitter ourselves in the slightest. We never have had 
anything but friendly feelings for Doctor Cummins. 
It would be a mistake to exaggerate the importance 
of any apparent division. Officials get tired, we get 
tired, and, as Doctor Lalone remarked at the press 
table after we had told one of our most trusted and 
beloved friends a few things, ‘“We had better not dis- 
cuss some things until we are rested.” 

Doctor Cummins has worked hard and faith- 
fully. He has borne heavy burdens. He has been op- 
posed in some of his plans and criticized in others by 
some of his colleagues and friends. Nobody that we 
know of in any criticism or opposition has wanted 
anything but to advance the interests of the Church 
and the highest usefulness of the General Superintend- 
ent. But in a black moment he confused earnest, 
honest efforts to help him with defeatism and incen- 
diarism, and appealed to the great general assembly of 
the Church for help. Almost immediately, however, 
he took the lead in attempting to clear away mis- 
understanding and to take colleagues and old friends 
by the hand. 

On the Leader we have found that the people 
who have opposed us most strenuously often have been 
revealed in the perspective of the years as our truest 
friends. We hope that Doctor Cummins will find this 
to be true. 


Just what is this Board of Trustees of ours, 
some of the members of which have aroused the 
Superintendent’s ire? It is made up of trusted leaders 
of the Church whom we ask to watch over our de- 
nominational interests while we are away from one 
another. Doctor Reamon, Dr. Fred Leining, and 
Charles B. Ladd are the three members who retire 
this year because they are not eligible for re-election. 
So every other member will be changed in the next 


few years. The Board cannot become a body that is 
unresponsive to the will of our people. 

Some of these men and women have been in the 
Church all their lives, and while we agree fully with 
the General Superintendent that because a thing has 
always been done in a special way is no reason for 
going on in that way, it is also true that it is no 
hindrance to service to know Universalists, their his- 
tory, their ways and their blessed memories. We honor 
the Superintendent for being his own man and doing 
his own thinking, but what about President Simmons, 
Mr. Ladd, Mr. Bicknell, Doctor Ratcliff, Mr. Olson, 
and the others sitting about a common table, even in 
a hotel room, and trying to think straight and to get 
things right? Is there not something to be said for the 
old-fashioned Universalist way of talking things over 
and coming to an agreement instead of leaving it all 
to one man? Is there any guarantee that a General 
Superintendent will always be right? 

The most unfortunate part of the Superintend- 
ent’s report was the name calling, but upon that we 
think the least said the soonest mended. We have no 
disposition to call the General Superintendent of our 
Church names, and we hope that no one else will take 
advantage of the opportunity. 

The address of Doctor Adams which appeared 
in the Leader and which was quoted by Doctor Cum- 
mins, inadvertently we are sure, to give the impression 
that the Leader said what Doctor Adams said, was 
the utterance of an able, fearless man whose mind 
was full of sorrow over what he considered poor ad- 
ministration, but it was no more our statement than 
was Mr. Kerr’s letter in reply to it, an equally honest 
and able statement. 

Any suggestion that we cease to be a free, fair 
journal of opinion of course is unthinkable. We shall 
continue to be friendly. We shall continue to support 
our Officials by every means in our power. But we 
shall go steadily on giving opportunity in our paper 
for expression of views in many levels of approval and 
disapproval, for that is the only way in which to serve 
truth and to move forward. 

As to things that we do not say in the paper, 
we suppress at times only to serve. The color of hap- 
penings cannot be fully presented. Misconceptions 
are easily created. Board members can better iron 
out many things quietly. When we speak we speak 
to serve. When we refrain we refrain to serve. We 
make many mistakes and for them we are sorry, but 
the policy is clear, the course is straight, and we are 
going on. 

There was a noble ring to the words of Angus 
MacLean at his conference on Tuesday. He insisted 
that if the spirit of Christ was in us we could have 
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fellowship even if one of us were a pacifist and his 
brother a non-pacifist. There could be unity in a group 
holding many differing opinions, and even possibilities 
of united action if the mind that was in Jesus should 
be in us. 

And with his emphasis upon the spirit of Christ, 
this wise leader told Universalists that one reason 
that we do not have fellowship in groups like the 
Church is that we do not have in mind ends that we all 
can work for. ‘‘Realizable objectives are as essential 
as the spirit of love.”’ 

It was a great conference. It is the authentic 
voice of our religion and of our Church. 

* * 


THE ATTACK OF LINDBERGH ON THE JEWS 
GROUP in Massachusetts which is not friendly 

to the Administration, and which includes the 
treasurer of the Republican National Com- 
mittee and a former governor, Alvan T. Fuller, has 
issued a statement condemning Lindbergh for his Des 
Moines speech in which the ex-national hero accused 
the Jews of this country of trying to put our nation 
into war. We do not deal here with the policy of the 
Administration, which it is well known we support, 
nor with the personality of Lindbergh, which we do not 
admire, but we simply say that an attack upon the 
Jews by a man of the standing of Lindbergh is bound 
to strengthen the low and vicious campaign of anti- 
Semitism which is under way in this country. The 
United Universalist Convention at Tufts College 
condemned anti-Semitism without a dissenting vote. 
It would have been impossible to secure a unanimous 
vote for the foreign policy of the Administration, but 
there was only one mind about the campaign against 


the Jews. 
* * 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION ON COLLEGE 
HILL 


O convention of the Universalist Church has 
ever put on a greater educational program 
than was put on at Tufts College. The con- 

ferences, the exhibits, the demonstrations, the lec- 
tures, were admirable in every respect. The business 
of the different organizations was well done. There 
were no bitter debates. There was effort on all sides 
and in all meetings not to suppress differences but to 
reach common ground. And the religious services 
generated power. 

We shall not soon forget the days on College Hill. 
By day the sun fell in beauty through the noble trees, 
By night the moon and the stars made men conscious 
of the One who has set them in the heavens. There 
were unforgettable sunsets. There was always the 
far view of mighty cities and the humbler habitations 
of men. 

Into a college environment filled with Univer- 
salist memories, the delegates came to a Universalist 
Convention. When, in Goddard Chapel, James §. 
Stevens of Hartford said that he was standing upon a 
platform that had been pressed by the feet of leaders 
of unshaken conviction and courage, a thrill went 
through every man at all sensitive to the movements of 
history. The delegates, some dimly perhaps, but some 
clearly, felt that they were the followers of President 
Ballou, Sawyer, Miner, Tousey, Knight, Leonard, 
Woodbridge and other men whose lives at Tufts 
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College had been given to the service of a beloved’ 
church.- About them were professors devoted to the 
cause, McCollester, Skinner, Ratcliff, Wolfe, Cole and 
others, who were pouring out their strength without 
stint to make them happy and comfortable. And 
at the close Carmichael came with his understanding 
and his vision. 

Nothing said or done at the Convention was as. 
great as the fact of a Convention that united our con- 
ventions, and the fact that men and women, however 
much they might want to advance or oppose this or 
that specific measure, wanted more than all else under - 
God to be comrades and friends, that they might better 


serve a war-racked world. 
* * 


THE NEW MEMBERS OF OUR BOARD 

HE best known in church circles of the three new 

members of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 

versalist General Convention is Madelyn H. 
Wood, the wife of Ezra B. Wood of New. Haven, and 
the mother of the Rev. John E. Wood of Brooklyn, Pa. 
For two terms she has guided the work of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women in the office of president, 
and has served on the Council of Executives, the fore- 
runner of our Central Planning Council. Her in- 
telligence, her charm, her surpassing tact and kind- 
ness, have enabled her to make a highly important 
contribution to our Universalist work. 

Chester A. Dunlap of Framingham, Mass., is a 
banker and active member of our Framingham 
church. He is near enough to Boston to attend the 
frequent meetings of the Finance Committee of the 
Board and his experience will make him a valuable 
member. The care of investments is a heavy respon- 
sibility these days. Colleges, philanthropic founda- 
tions and business houses try to enlist their most 
experienced friends for this work. The Church is for- 
tunate to secure Mr. Dunlap’s services. 

Paul E. Herschel, Jr., is vice-president and sales. 
manager of the Herschel Manufacturing Company of 
Peoria, Ill. Of his ability and spirit, Doctor Adams. 
spoke in high praise at the session of the Convention. 

* * 


THE LYNN ITEM AND OUR THEOLOGY 


HE Lynn Item is a great newspaper. For many 
years it has served its community and a wide 
district round about. Nor has it failed to recog- 

nize religion as a mighty factor in the life of the com- 
munity or to give news of the churches of Lynn. 

One cannot question the splendid spirit of co- 
operation and public service which inspired the editor 
of the Jtem to write an editorial about the Univer- 
salist General Convention held at Tufts College, but 
one must say that when the editor attempted to state 
Universalist belief he went far astray. Obviously he 
hauled down an ancient tome and looked up “‘Univer- 
salist.”’ This is what he found. (It appeared in an 
editorial September 10.) 


Theologically, the Universalists hold that Adam’s 
sin is the root of all sinning, and that God’s sacrifice of 
His Son is the miracle through which men shall be uni- 
versally saved. The religion particularly stresses the 
great worth of the human personality. It is their belief 
that any strayings from the straight and narrow path 
are punished right here on earth. This may sound pal- 
liative to the easily-led-astray, but the belief goes on 
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to hold that no regretting of sin or repentance averts 
the punishment, which is unforgiving and inescapable. 
The way to escape from the chastisement of sin is to 
refrain from sinning. 

The climax of their belief is that no matter in what 
mortal condition a person dies, Death, the great puri- 
fier, transforms his soul into fitness for and entrance 
into Heaven. In the matter of baptism Universalism 
admits sprinkling, pouring and immersion. Many 
Christians have been attracted to Universalism through 
its tolerance and warm humanness. 


Here we have Relly’s ‘“‘Union”’ of the eighteenth 
century with the old death and glory doctrine of the 
early part of the nineteenth century. Is it possible 
that James M. Pullman, Frederic W. Perkins and W. 
W. Rose have been spreading these old dogmas in 
Lynn unknown to the rest of us? For while it is true 
that John Murray held to the Rellyan doctrines, 
Ballou broke away. 

For a few years in the beginning some Univer- 
salists may have held that 


In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all, 


but since that time we have moved ahead through the 
Winchester and Boston declarations to the great pro- 
fession of belief adopted at Washington in 1935. 
Original sin with us has been as dead as a doornail 
for a hundred years. We do not attempt to say when 
punishment for sin shall end, but we do say that every 
violation of the law of God starts punishment, and 
that it goes on until here or hereafter man freely 
chooses to repent and obey. But let us forget the 
lapse of the editor in thinking of his kindness in writ- 
ing so intelligently about us and our leaders. Here is 
what he says: 


Observation of the two hundredth anniversary of 
John Murray, who established the first Universalist 
church here at Gloucester in 1772 by the biennial con- 
vention of Universalists today, reminds that New 
England not only welcomed the founder, but gave to 
the denomination one of its most ardent and successful 
developers, the Rev. Hosea Ballou, who was born in 
Richmond, N. H., and began his ministry about 1790. 
A high moral character and stout conviction, supple- 
mented by great oratorical powers, aided Ballou to 
realize his ambition, which was to consolidate this 
young denomination throughout the New England 
states. Through him widespread recognition of its chief 
doctrine, universal salvation, was accomplished. 
* x 
SAID ONE MINISTER TO ANOTHER 
E quote with permission a conversation over- 
heard on the steps of Miner Hall during 
Convention week. Two ministers were dis- 
cussing the need for more money for our church pro- 
gram. Both are eager to see the Universalist Church 
well financed and going forward. Said one, “I am 
going home to raise a dollar from each of my mem- 
bers for this deficit.”’ “Don’t call it a deficit,’ said 
the other. “Perhaps you’re right,” said the first man, 
“but whatever it’s called it is an immediate need, and 
our people should respond.” ‘When you have raised 
the first fifty dollars let me know,” said number two, 
and my people will match yours dollar for dollar.” 
These things the brethren agreed to do, and the 
manager of the Publishing House agreed to tell the 
world about their achievement in The Christian 
Leader when that money is raised. 
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The incident is encouraging. We hope there 
were many more similar agreements. But some say, 
“This dollar a year per member plan is weak. It lets 
some people off too easily.’’ Such people want us to 
go after “large gifts.” In our opinion one method does 
not exclude other methods. We are thoroughly con- 
vinced that all methods that are reasonable and just 
should be used all the time. There need be no apology 
for Universalist money-raising. As Mr. Bicknell said 
in his excellent report, every one of our projects is 
worth while. The Universalist national organizations 
need money, not merely to keep the wheels going 
round but to maintain aid to churches where that aid 
is justified, and to keep such workers as Edna Bruner 
and Douglas Frazier in the field. 

Not to build up a church organization but to 
spread the gospel of brotherhood. Give! !! 

E. H.L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

“Washington, Boom Town on the Potomac,” 
was the subject of a broadcast in the series called “‘A 
Report to the Nation.”” The request of hotel men to 
convention officials not to bring conventions to an 
over-crowded Washington is responsible for the small 
vote for Washington as a place for the next meeting 
of our own United Universalist Convention. 


The monitors of the General Convention, who also 
acted as tellers for the election, did good work. They 
were the Rev. Ernest Marble, chairman, the Rev. 
Robert H. Barber, the Rev. Robert M. Rice, the Rev. 
O. Herbert McKenney, the Rev. LeRoy A. Congdon, 
the Rev. Albert C. Niles, and the Rev. Ernest A. 
Brown, Jr. 


It is hard to believe, but The New York Times 
publishes a story that the mass of Italian people are 
so afraid of Hitler, and so weary of the war, that they 
welcome the intervention of the United States as a 
way of ending the struggle and of getting rid of their 
unwelcome ally. 


Every Universalist church must have supplies, 
and most Universalist people must have books. Why 
not give the business to the Universalist Publishing 
House, and thus support a great missionary and public 
service organization? 


When the war ends we ought to be able to de- 
mobilize, send our young men back to their jobs and 
homes, and spend our money on constructive projects. 
Does any one think that if Hitler wins this would be 
possible? 


Men who have been in the highest offices often 
feel left out when they retire. Colonel Ames demon- 
strated to past presidents of the General Convention 
that they are remembered, honored and loved. 


Theory is highly important, but when action is 
called for it is nothing but unadulterated evasion for 
people to take refuge in theorizing. 


Mr. Emmons deserves high praise for the Lowell 
Thomas broadcast. It was dignified, effective pub- 
licity. 
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The United Universalist Convention 
Biennial Meetings on College Hill 


IGH up above Boston, with the Atlantic Ocean 
H near by, looking out over a score or more of 
towns and cities of the Boston district, Uni- 
versalists of the United States and Canada on Septem- 
ber 8 gathered for their biennial meetings. The gath- 
ering was called the United Universalist Convention, 
and it included all the conventions that always have 
met with the General Convention—that of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, the General Sunday 
School Association and the Ministers’ Association. 
The Universalist Youth Fellowship also was repre- 
sented in the activities of the week. 


Reception at Universalist Headquarters 


The week began with a delightful tea on Beacon 
Hill, Boston, given by the workers at Universalist 
Headquarters. Every office in the building at 16 Bea- 
con Street was crowded from three to five—many 
of the delegates stopping there on their way to College 
Hill. 


Monday Night 


The preview of the program which proved so 
successful at Washington again was a central feature 
of the opening reception and sccial. Colonel Louis 
Annin Ames of New York, president of the General 
Convention, presided and was in most happy form. 
The Rev. Stanley Manning, D. D., outlined the ac- 
tivities of the week. Between Monday and Saturday 
the different conventions were to hold their business 
sessions separately and to come together at eleven 
each morning for a twenty-minute worship period and 
a program of an inspirational character and of major 
importance, to last until 12.30. What these meetings 
were, how they were supplemented by section meet- 
ings on a wide variety of topics, by luncheons, dinners 
and platform meetings, is told in part in what now 
follows. 

Besides the editor and Dr. Lalone, the Leader 
has had the assistance of the Rev. Eleanor Collie, 
William Cromie, Mrs. Harmon Gehr, Mrs. Rowland 
Gray-Smith, the Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, the Rey. 
and Mrs. Ellsworth Reamon, Mrs. Robert H. Barber 
and the Rev. Dorothy T. Spoerl in reporting the meet- 
ings. 


Chaplain Blauvelt 


Goddard Chapel, which seats 450, was well filled 
for the opening service of the chaplain, the Rev. 
C. C. Blauvelt, D. D., of Pasadena. Dr. Blauvelt is a 
clear, impressive speaker, with a voice that carries 
without apparent effort through a large hall or church. 
His subject for the week was “‘A Faith for Our Times.” 
On Tuesday, he spoke of the moral order of the 
universe. 

“When the Universalist fathers at Boston in 
1899,” he said, “wrote into the profession of the 
Church belief in the certainty of just retribution for 
sin, they declared faith in the moral order of the uni- 
verse. What is happening in the world today is vin- 
dication of that belief. 

“T hate the philosophy of the Nazi with its denial 
of faith in man. I hate the method by which they 


fasten their ideas upon others. I make no plea for 
Germany. But I remember that six months after the 
Armistice of 1918, Germany was still being blockaded 
by the British fleet and children were starving. The 
Germans were betrayed by Wilson’s fourteen points. 
Reparations were fastened upon them that they could 
not pay. They were promised, when they were dis- 
armed, that the other nations would disarm, and the 
promise was not kept. Then in the midst of their 
bitterness and their suffering came one who promised 
all things. They followed him. If we had been in their 
places would we have done so differently? Chickens 
are coming home to roost for the rest of the world. 
Whatsoever a generation or a nation soweth that shall 
it also reap.” 

Closing his first sermon Dr. Blauvelt paid a beau- 
tiful tribute to “The Something More of Liberal 
Religion,” a sermon preached by the Rev. Frederic W. 
Perkins, D. D., at the opening of the Washington 
Convention of 1939. 

The second service was in the large gymnasium 
before the hundreds who had gathered to hear the 
General Superintendent. The third was back in 
Goddard Chapel. In both the clear, modulated voice 
went straight to the farthest point in the assembly. 
In both the eloquent words backed by a noble per- 
sonality moved the people. The controversial was 
behind the speaker. He dealt with the mighty undy- 
ing truths of religion. “The spirit of man shall triumph 
and shall yet reign over all the earth,” he declared, 
ascribing the words to Horace Westwood. 

It may be hard, he said in substance, in the 
present to keep faith in man, but we must see him as 
the Master saw him in terms of his mighty possibilities 
and his undeveloped powers. And not all in the present 
weakened faith. Quoting again directly: ‘“The bestial- 
ity and brutality of these days do not constitute the 
whole story. All over the world, we see loyalty to 
great ideals, a willingness to sacrifice even life itself 
for the ideal, and a profoundly moving willingness on 
the part of millions to help those worse off. That too 
is man. Someone once found Michael Angelo sur- 
veying a rough block of marble. ‘What are you going 
to do?’ the man asked. ‘I am going to release the angel 
in the stone,’ said the artist. So always we find an 
angel released by a touch of the Master’s hand.” 


General Meetings 


Four general morning meetings were held from 
11.20 to 12.30 on four days of the week. 

Carl B. Weatherell addressed the first, which 
was under the auspices of the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship. Dr. Cummins spoke at the second on 
Wednesday, which was a General Convention session, 
and Mrs. Margueritte Harmon Bro, an eloquent 
lecturer, at the third and fourth under the auspices of 
the G.S.S. A. and the A. U. W. respectively. 


The Universalist Youth Fellowship 

Carl B. Wetherell, a native of Marblehead, spent 
twenty-two years of his life as a teacher and principal 
in secondary schools, specializing in boys’ work. For 
eight years he was Pacific Coast Field Secretary for 
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the Young People’s Religious Union of the Unitarian 
Church, and at present is serving that denomina- 
tion. 

“Pulling no punches,” as one of the young people 
put it, he drove home many simple truths about 
youth and the church. 

Stating that youth today is disillusioned and 
overcome with the spirit of defeatism, Mr. Wetherell 
said that too much time is spent with the abnormal 
and subnormal at the expense of the average young 
person. ‘“The normal young person is the ‘forgotten 
man’ of today,’ he said, ‘“‘and cheap values, wholesale 
production and stream-lined speed have resulted in 
the loss of any definite belief and individual rights and 
responsibilities.” 

The emphasis at this session, the purpose of which 
was to present the newly organized Youth Department 
to the United Universalist Convention, was on the 
need for the Church and its youth to recognize their 
mutual needs and interdependence. 

Other speakers were Dana E. Klotzle, president 
of the Universalist Youth Fellowship, and the Rev. G. 
Douglas Frazier, director of youth activities for the 
Church. 


The Report of the General Superintendent 


The Cousens Gymnasium was well filled on 
Wednesday morning when the General Superintendent 
reported to the denomination. On the platform with 
him were Colonel Louis Annin Ames, president, who 
introduced Dr. Cummins, and the Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
president of the G.S.S. A. 

Although the daily papers have featured the 
attacks which Dr. Cummins made on other officers, 
there were many admirable features about his report, 
“We get exactly nowhere until we work together. 
Factional strife is fatal in the home, in industry. It is 
a pathetic thing that the Church should be among the 
last to Jearn the value of some of the elemental lessons 
of life. Why not see the good in the other fellow?” 
“Tt has been a temptation to use our present machin- 
ery in a divisive way. We need each other and we 
need better organization, but the point is that the 
world needs what we have and we ought to be giving 
it... . When it appears that the whcle world is going 
to hell so fast, we had better get together.” 

He was strong in his denunciation of the selfish, 
possessive type of Universalist who talks about ‘‘our 
churches” when he ought to be thinking of Universalist 
churches as a trust. 

Dr. Cummins then related the circumstances of 
his taking office, his journeys up and down the land, 
his report at Washington, the enthusiasm engendered, 
the plans made. 

He stated that field work brought ‘“‘harsh criti- 
cism” and the remark that the Church needs an 
administrator. Concentrating on administration has 
brought the remark that others can administer, and 
that what the Church needs is spiritual leadership. 

Repeatedly he appealed from officials and boards 
to the people, declaring that he knew that they 
wanted “strong, aggressive leadership, bringing about 
major changes on certain fronts.” 

The General Superintendent minced no words in 
denouncing The Christian Leader, the treasurer of the 
Convention, and by implication the Board of Trustees 
and the secretary. 

In view of a huge deficit, and war conditions, the 
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Board of Trustees had decided unanimously not to 
establish at present a Department of Finance. The 
Superintendent appealed to the Convention to over- 
rule the Board, He also asked that a young, forward- 
looking, loyal Board be elected. 

While he sensed, he said, the odds against him in 
world conditions when he took office, he did not sense, 
and now does, the odds he had to face in our own 
ranks. 

“T desire that our people, whose right it is, shall 
know all the facts. Our condition is not that of robust 
health. We are sorely afflicted with a serious case of 
‘heart trouble’... 

“What is not expected is the stealthy, persistent, 
barbed opposition of a handful of those from whom 
one might rightfully hope to receive only the finest 
team-play. The Kingdom will have some prospect of 
coming if and when you and I (and Universalists every- 
where) avow our determination to knuckle down to the 
task in hand, cut out the cruel and destructive prac- 
tice of knifing each other, and be workers together. 
Smoking epithets and blistering denunciations uttered 
in the suffocating atmosphere of infallibility, should 
fade to pallid trivialities when set up alongside the 
opportunity which is ours now. It is a poor time, in- 
deed, for self-appointed individuals to picture them- 
selves in the role of having been divinely commis- 
sioned to save the rest of us from some imagined arch- 
bishop who secretly cherishes the pontificate.’’ 

The Superintendent complained that he is not 
vested with authority commensurate with his responsi- 
bility, and that action involving changes in traditional 
procedure or personalities has been delayed. “‘So fre- 
quently,” he said, ‘‘have certain actions been delayed 
and so disintegrating have been the persistent efforts 
of a few, that the situation, unless soon rectified, may 
border closely upon scandal. One wonders at times 
if there is not a maggot in our apple.” 

The Superintendent ridiculed the method of han- 
dling matters tactfully off the floor of the Convention. 
He talked about leaders who meet secretly in hotel 
rooms, and said he will not stand hitched. He de- 
clared that the people, by which he meant the dele- 
gates to the Convention, should either elevate one of 
his critics to his position or else back him up. 

The Superintendent urged closer collaboration 
with Congregationalists and Unitarians, and urged 
our joining the Federal Council. Of the relations 
with Unitarians he said: “It is poor churchmanship 
when certain incendiaries risk the breaking of such 
happy and mutually beneficial association on the 
wreck of personal bias, which unfortunately is inter- 
preted as being the official denominational view- 
point.” 

The report ran to 12,000 words, too long to insert 
here, but copies may be secured from the General 
Convention office. 


Mrs. Bro’s Effective Work 

The last two of the morning platform meetings 
were addressed by Mrs. Margueritte Harmon Bro 
—the Thursday meeting being sponsored by the 
G. S. S. A. and the Friday meeting by the A. U. W. 

Mrs. Bro is a professional worker in the field of 
religious education, and has written a useful book, 
“When Children Ask.’’ Her subject was ‘When 
Adults Answer.” On Friday she spoke on “Toward a 
More Vital Self.”” The attendance, the attention, and 


the enthusiasm generated revealed the caliber of the 
speaker. For her last address Goddard Chapel was 
packed and people stood on all sides of the room. 

The success of her meetings showed how deeply 
interested the rank and file of the church is in ques- 
tion’s relating to religious training and culture both 
for children and for adults. Her greatest contribution 
unquestionably lay in the new sense of the importance 
attaching to religion and its activities which she gave 
to those who heard her. 


The Night Sessions 
Starting with the get-together on Monday and 
ending with the banquet on Saturday, every night 
brought to the delegates a different type of meeting. 


The Bicentennial Meeting 


We published last week the address of Dean 
Skinner, the poem of Mr. Christian and part of the 
play by Mr. Williams on Tuesday night. The Rev. G. H. 
Leining, D. D., was the presiding officer. The meeting 
was held in the Cousens Gym, not an ideal place 
although there is plenty of room. Those on the floor 
could hear with the aid of the loud speakers, but those 
in the galleries had difficulty. It was a dignified, help- 
ful celebration of the John Murray Bicentennial. 

Of the evening Dorothy Tilden Spoerl wrote: 
“Listening to the remarks of the people who left, one 
felt they had really gained three ideas: John Murray 
as a living personality; the realization that his im- 
portance was in what he started, not in the man bim- 
self; and the necessity of our continuing to cultivate 
the seeds he sowed. 

“Tt was a colorful evening, made so by the dramat- 
ic presentation, and the forceful speech of Dean Skin- 
ner. Mr. Williams’ reading was so beautifully done 
that one had the feeling he was really seeing the 
pageant, visualizing the chorus which was not there, 
the characters who were not present, so that some 
even felt they had seen the whole thing.” 


The Ministers’ Dinner 

Two hundred ministers and church officials were 
the guests of Superintendent Robert Cummins at a 
dinner in the First Universalist Church of Lynn, 
Wednesday, just before the evening service. The 
gathering was an occasion of informal fellowship, a 
fellowship of professional speakers at which there were 
no speeches. Following the meal Tufts and St. Law- 
rence alumni entertained each other and their fellow 
Universalists from other colleges with songs of their 
respective Alma Maters. Dean McCollester expressed 
the gratitude of the ministers for ‘‘Bob’s” hospitality. 
By acclamation the men passed the motion and also 
his suggestion that the secretary send the greetings 
of the ministers to colleagues who were absent because 
of illness. These were Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, Dr. 
Harry L. Canfield, Dr. James W. Vallentyne, and 
Dr. Clinton L. Scott. 


The Occasional Sermon 

The church was packed. The ministers came from 
the Cummins dinner in the church. 

The women were brought in buses from the 
Friendship Dinner in Swampscott, and a great com- 
pany came from all the cities and towns round about. 
The service lasted two and one-half hours, but the 
people stayed throughout. Dr. Coons presided. Dr. 


Perkins welcomed the new ministers. Dr. Rose 
preached and Dr. McCollester and Dr. Skinner of- 
ficiated at the communion. The collection for the 
Gunn fund amounted to $288.17. Our readers may 
find the sermon and addresses in last week’s Leader. 
The music was of a high order. 

Quietly, and all the more effectively because of 
his quiet, poised attitude and manner, Dr. Rose held 
the thousand or more people as he preached the 
occasional sermon, an assignment which is an honor, 
but which carries with it a great load of responsibility. 
The two deans, both beloved throughout the Church, 
were exactly the men to lead in the solemn service of 
communion. What they are spoke through their 
words, 


The Town Meetings 


The meeting of Thursday was called a Town 
Meeting, presumably because it dealt with ‘‘Religion’s 
Contribution to Democracy.” It was held in the 
Assembly Room of the Gym and adjourned to the 
beautiful Intra Mural Room just befere ten p.m. to 
enable the delegates to hear the speech of the President 
of the United States. 

The Hon. Harold E. Sweet, former mayor of 
Attleboro, presided and Norman Thomas and Roswell 
P. Barnes of the Federal Council were the speakers. 
Thomas is the same finished orator he has always 
been. After the regular program he went upstairs for 
the broadcast and then commented on the address of 
the President. The isolationists were in evidence in 
the audience, and the newspapers put into the head- 
lines the fact, or apparent fact, that Universalists 
loudly cheered isolationist sentiments. This impression 
was blown to bits, however, by the mighty sermon of 
Dean Atwood at the closing Sunday session. 

About five hundred tired delegates assem- 
bled for the ‘Town Meeting in Cousens Gymnasium 
on Friday evening. But they did not come to sleep. 
For nearly two hours they gave careful attention to 
the five proposals submitted and in every case voted 
their hearty approval. 

Dr, John M, Ratcliff, apparently unwearied by 
an exhausting week, called the meeting to order and 
introduced the moderator, Clement F. Robinson, 
former Attorney General of Maine, With charaeteris- 
tic wit, Mr, Robinson suggested that the town meet- 
ing was not exactly an experiment in New England— 
that it had been going on for a long time. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, former General Superintendent, 
proposed that the International Church Extension 
Board be instructed to fulfill its contractual obliga- 
tions with the Kumiai Church in Japan, amounting at 
present to one thousand yen per year for the next four 
years; and further, if legally possible, that the balance 
of income from International Church Extension Funds, 
together with contributions from our people not 
needed for the above purpose, be given to the Uni- 
versalist War Relief Fund Committee for allocation, 
with the suggestion that such funds be sent to the 
Unitarian Service Committee, of which Dr. Charles 
R. Joy is a representative abroad, for use in its work 
in unoccupied France. 

This recommendation prevailed, but only after 
an extended and intelligent discussion which revealed 
a desire to go as far as possible with our work in 
Japan. Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, chairman of the 
War Relief Committee, was called to the platform 
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and asked to speak in behalf of the proposal. He 
uttered a powerful word in favor and challenged 
Universalist laymen and clergy alike to apply their 
professed faith in the work of warrelief. It was oneot 
the great speeches of the Convention. 

Dr. George Cross Baner of Akron, Ohio, did a 
‘good job on the spur of the moment in supwort of a 
proposal for some kind of uniform procedure in re- 
ceiving new members into the church. The discussion 
here was lively and interesting, but in the end the 
assembly voted to recommend to the Central Com- 
mittee on Fellowship that they give this matter con- 
sideration with a view to producing some kind of 
standard procedure for church membership. 

The Rev. Robert Barber, minister at New Haven, 
Conn., took the platform to argue in favor of some 
plan of internship for theological students. Surpris= 
ingly, the discussion of this proposal brought the lay- 
men as well as the ministers to their feet. The Rev. 
Donald Evans of Chicago, IIl., suggested that the 
theological schools need to keep in close touch with 
the local church in order to know what to stress in the 
training of ministers. George Boyle of Little Falls, 
N. Y., Dr. Stanley Manning and the Rey. Arthur 
MecDavitt of Muncie, Ind., spoke in favor of the plan, 
while the Rev. Duane Kelly Lyon discounted it. In 
the end it was voted te urge the Central Committee on 
Fellowship to give the matter of a possible internship 
for theological students their careful attention. 

The Rev. Wallace Fiske of Haverhill, Mass., 
argued in favor of a recommendation to the effect that 
the General Convention approve what has already 
been done with the Fellowship of Learners plan, and 
encourage the Central Planning Council to con- 
tinue and extend a plan that will reach into every 
church and seek to train better churcmen of all ages 
in all departments and offices. He was rewarded 
with an affirmative vote. 

With the clock pointing toward ten, the Rev. 
Max A. Kapp of Rochester, N. Y., came forward to 
present a recommendation calling for an appraisal of 
the work in local churches every five years. His 
eloquence and earnestness won a favorable vote from 
the assembly, but not before an unknown lady in the 
audience had protested that his plan sounded too 
much like standardized examinations. 

The amazing thing about this program was the 
sustained interest on the part of delegates. After five 
‘full days of verbal bombardment, they were eager 
and alert. No town meeting of other years could boast 
of better attention to the business at hand. Here, 
indeed, was evidence of the robust vitality of the 
Universalist Church. 


The General Convention Business 


Though it was called to order at the Get-To- 
gether Monday night, the General Convention busi- 
ness sessions did not begin until 8.45 a.m. Friday. 
Colonel Ames at that time called the session to order 
and the Rev. Wm. J. Arms of Peoria offered prayer. 
Dr. Ratcliff performed the many duties of the secre- 
tary. He was assisted by Miss Esther Richardson, 
assistant secretary, and by Stanley Manning, Carl 
Olson, Max Kapp and William E. Gardner, sessional 
secretaries. The heads of the organizations repre- 
sented in the new Central Planning Council spoke 
briefly. 

_ The Rev. Max A. Kapp referred to the Conven- 
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tion as one that will make history, and said that the 
G.S.S. A., of which he has been president, was proud 
to have a part in “plans and programs that look for- 
ward.” 

Mrs. Ezra B. Wood said that the new president 
of the A. U. W., Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, should have 
been the speaker, but that in her absence at another 
meeting she would say to the men who could not 
attend the meetings of the A. U. W., that a forward- 
looking constitution had been adopted and that under 
Mrs. Brooks things were bound to move ahead. 

The Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D. D., seemed 
to be unconscious that he was making a speech. He 
told the delegates frankly what the Universalist 
Publishing House had to give them and what they 
could do for the Publishing House. Speaking of the 
Murray biography, ‘“Hell’s Ramparts Fell,” he said 
that people had been asking “Why not sell it for a 
dollar?” He replied, “If you knew paper costs and 
printing costs you would not ask, and anyway two 
dollars is a small enough price to pay to have hell’s 
ramparts fall.”’ ae 

Dana Klotzle spoke for the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship, and paid tribute to the vigor, the vitality, 
and the Universalism of the young people. 

Dr. Ratcliff read a letter from Dr. Eliot, trans- 
mitting the good wishes of the American Unitarian 
Association, and was instructed to send an appropri- 
ate reply. 

Colonel Ames set a precedent by calling all the 
living ex-presidents of the General Convention to the 
platform. These are Dean Lee S. McCollester, Roger 
S. Galer, Dean John Murray Atwood, Victor A. 
Friend, the Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., and the 
Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, D. D. All but Judge 
Galer were present. 

Speaking briefly, Dean McCollester welcomed 
the delegates to the Tufts which has been his home 
for twenty-five years. 

Dr. Atwood congratulated the delegates on the 
privilege of meeting in such noble surroundings, and 
expressed the hope that some time the General Con- 
vention would come to St. Lawrence. 

Victor A. Friend said that his happy years as 
president had opened doors of service to him in the 
Six years since that otherwise he “might never have 
been allowed to enter.’ He spoke of efforts he had 
made to bring Catholics, Protestants and Jews closer 
together, and added that the supreme duty of Univer- 
salists and of all others “‘is to get together to save the 
world.” 

Dr. Adams said: “Ten years is a long time to be 
an ex-president. Mighty changes have taken place 
in the decade. My most precious memories and 
associations in the past few years have come from my 
four years service as president and the eight years 
additional on the board. My horizons have been en- 
larged by the great souls I have met. My hopes and 
aspirations for my fellow men have been lifted. Victor 
Friend, who in every respect is a friend to man, has 
reminded us that ours is a bewildered, terrified world. 
If I cherish any conviction, any hope, it rests on the 
mighty fact that principles of faith and brotherhood 
are incarnated imperfectly but certainly in Univer- 
salists.””” 

Dr. Macpherson responded in his happy manner, 
and paid tribute to the laymen of the church without 
whom no president can accomplish anything. 
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Friday Afternoon 

Colonel Ames delivered his president’s address 
Friday afternoon. It appears elsewhere. He dealt 
frankly with the large deficit of the General Conven- 
tion. He urged that no work be crippled but that care 
be taken in expenditure, that surveys for new work 
be thorough and scientific, that we give power to the 
Trustees to change plans made in the event of changed 
conditions due to war, and he endorsed emphatically 
the new Planning Council. 

“Honest men,’ he said, ‘‘may differ on matters 
of policy, but all through our history we have followed 
the plan of conferring as equals and then uniting on 
what we have decided to do.”’ 


Reports 

The report of the treasurer, A. Ingham Bicknell, 
with a reprint of his article in the Leader of September 
6, was distributed and then Mr. Bicknell spoke. In 
good temper and spirit and with effective humor he 
referred to the passage in the Superintendent’s report 
about the treasurers ‘‘who so generally are sufferers 
from acute financial cramps.’’ He said that he was 
not affected with such a malady, but had tried to 
perform a duty of his office in calling attention to 
mounting deficits, and to do it before it was too late. 
He made it clear that he did not want to cut or cripple 
the vital work of the Convention, but to rouse us 
all to the work of balancing our budget. “If you 
have a deficit,” he said, “lick the deficit and don’t let 
a deficit lick you. I am of Universalist ancestry, an 
ancestry that goes back almost to the beginning of our 
history, and from these generations of forbears it has 
been drilled into me that Universalist gatherings 
never fear to face the facts, nor am I disheartened by 
serious problems. What would life be without prob- 
lems? The big question is how are we going to face 
our problems. I have faith that this Convention will 
grapple with them without fear. I am presenting 
now, for Mr. Ladd, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, a budget in which there are drastic cuts. We 
are calling on our officers to sacrifice, and they want 
to sacrifice.” 

Mr. Bicknell explained his printed report and 
read the revised budget. 

The Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, D. D., pre- 
sented the report of the Committee on Nominations. 
The Rey. Stanley Manning, D. D., and J. Theodore 
Whitney, former efficient president of the Massachu- 
setts Convention, were nominated as trustees from 
the floor, and their names were placed on the ballot. 
Both were defeated, largely because of fervent appeals 
made to the Convention to recognize all sections and 
because of the tremendous advantage of those whose 
names are brought in by a trusted committee. The 
names of those elected appear in the story of the 
Saturday session. 

It was a happy idea to have proposed changes in 
the bylaws discussed at a conference Tuesday. (A 
full report of this conference appears in the story of the 
conferences.) The questions had been answered, and 
the doubts had been resolved, at this conference. All 
the speeches had been made. By a vote of 196 to 0 
the amendment for a Central Planning Council was 
passed. 

The vote also was.emphatie for the proposed 
changes in the charter. When the New York state 
legislature has dealt with the petition of our Trustees, 
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the Universalist General Convention as a name will 
be replaced by ‘“The Universalist Church of America.” 

There was an interesting and humorous debate 
over an amendment to the constitution passed at 
Washington and up for ratification. For some years 
the rule has been that each parish was entitled to two 
delegates in the General Convention, “‘one man and 
one woman.” 

The amendment proposed re-established the old 
rule of allowing either men or women to serve with- 
out specifying. Some twenty years ago the old rule 
was changed to stimulate the attendance of men, but 
it had not worked well. The vote was 149 to 43 for 
the change, so that now two men or two women or a 
man and a woman can represent a parish. Dr. H. A. 
Hersey, Dr. Seth R. Brooks, Mrs. Maria Pushaw Ted- 
ford, the Rev. Wm. E. Gardner and Colonel Ames 
had a lively discussion over the matter. Also a motion 
was passed authorizing the Board of Trustees to ex- 
plore the possibility of affiliation with the Federal 
Council. 


Report of the Board of Trustees 

Dr. John M. Ratcliff, General Secretary, read 
the report of the Board of Trustees. As he reached 
the section on ‘‘Necrology”’ the delegates rose and 
remained standing while the names were read of the 
ministers who have died in the biennium. They are 
Walter John Coates, Eugene Landon Conklin, Charles 
Chambers Conner, Thomas Cross, Albertie S. Phillips 
Dudley, Clarence Bartlett Etsler, Willis Webster 
Gleason, Arthur Wilder Grose, Frederick William 
Hamilton, Albert Hammatt, Martin Hicks, 
Henry Goodson Ives, Joseph Alpherd Judge, John 
Clarence Lee, Henrietta Greer Moore, Edwin L. 
Noble, Charles Hunnicutt Puffer, Harry Westbrook 
Reed, Willard Chamberlain Selleck, Nancy Wiley 
Paine Smith, William Vaughan, Benjamin Franklin 
Wilson, J. R. Woods, and reported since the list was 
made up, George Mayo Gerrish, Nellie Mann Opdale, 
Noel E. Spicer—twenty-six in all. 

Dr. Ratcliff read a most interesting letter from 
the Rev. Douglas Horton, D. D., the executive head 
and minister of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches, stating the need of co-operation between 
Unitarian, Universalist and Congregational Churches 
and inviting Universalists to send fraternal delegates 
to the meetings of the General Council of Congrega- 
tionalists and to join in setting up a liaison committee. 
The Leader will carry a story of this project later. 
Dr. Ratcliff said that the board had appointed Dr. 
Perkins and Dr. Lalone representatives to attend in- 
formal meetings with representatives of Unitarian 
and Congregational Churches. 

Dr. Ratcliff invited the Rev. Edna Bruner to the 
platform to read the section of the report dealing with 
general field work. The Convention greeted her 
warmly. Her cleancut, sensible approach to problems 
of local churches has given her a fine reputation. 

In substance she said that since January she had 
done field work in forty parishes and given seventeen 
addresses or sermons in other places. She taught at 
the institute at Ferry Beach and served as dean of 
the Mid-West Institute. Because of field work that 
represents all the organizations at headquarters, she 
asserted “‘men and women are beginning to think in 
terms of their total Church.” 

Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scott of Ohio and Miss 
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Mary Willits of Illinois have been appointed to assist 
Miss Bruner in their states. 
The Trustees reported upon the establishment of 
a Department of Youth, upon the work of the Com- 
mittee on Reorganization and upon the Forward To- 
gether Program, reference to which is made elsewhere. 
_ The following documents were put into the hands 
of the delegates, but time unfortunately did not per- 
mit reading them: Reports of the International 
Church Extension Board, of the Commission cn Inter- 
national Relations, of the Commission on Literature, 
of the Commission on Social Welfare, of the Com- 
mission on the Spiritual Life, of the Universalist War 
Relief Fund, of the Central Fellowship Committee on 
Ministerial Candidating, of the Committee on the 
Suffolk School, and of the Department of Finance. 
Dr. Perkins gave the report of the Commission on 
Church Architecture, calling attention to aremarkable 
exhibit in Braker Hall. 


The Session of Saturday 


The Rev. George C. Baner, D. D., offered prayer 
Saturday morning, the president, Colonel Ames, pre- 
siding. The Convention plunged immediately into 
the report of the Committee on Official Reports and 
Recommendations. Dumped down upon the com- 
mittee had been the eighteen pages of closely-typed 
manuscript of the report of the General Superintendent 
and all the other reports of officers, committees and 
commissions. It meant work far into the night to 
get the recommendations ready. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, chairman of the committee, 
is an experienced man and he was assisted by Hol- 
brook Mulford, Mrs. Irving L. Walker, Dr. C. C. 
Blauvelt, the Rev. William E. Gardner, the Rev. 
B. B. Hersey, the Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, the Rev. 
Max A. Kapp and Mrs. Sally Wilkins Blanchard. 

The first few recommendations went through so 
fast that the delegates got scared, and after one to 
eight had been unanimously adopted they voted on 
motion of Dr. George C. Baner to reconsider seven. 
Those adopted provided that application be made to 
the Federal Council for affiliation, that delegates be 
appointed to the Congregational-Christian Council 
and be received from the Council, one commending 
the significant emphasis upon the spiritual life made 
in the Convention, one commending the Commission 
on Literature on an immense amount of good work, 
one endorsing Universalist War Relief and providing 
for a special offering October 8, one making clear the 
importance of better church architecture, the con- 
troversial one on the ministry and one highly prais- 
ing the Institute of International Relations at Ferry 
Beach and providing for its continuance. 

Recommendation seven, which provided for the 
appointment of a Commission on the Ministry, was 
sent back to the committee and adopted late in the 
day as recast. It instructed the Commission on the 
Ministry to promote the co-ordination of various 
agencies dealing ‘‘with the enlistment, training, 
placement, supervision, and discipline of the ministry. 
In the morning debate Dr. Etz, Dr. Baner, Mrs. 
Folsom, Dr. Atwood, Mr. Kapp, Dr. Rose, Dr. Cum- 
mins, Mr Hersey, Mr. Olson, Al Lewis, Mr. Ellen- 
wood, and Dean McCollester spoke, The problem 
presented was how to secure more and better men to 
go into the minstry. 

Dean McCollester turned his guns on Univer- 
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salists in the parishes. ““Why don’t you people take 
enough interest in religion to send us boys for the 
ministry?’’ he asked. Mr. Hersey, practical always, 
said that the trouble was not so much that of getting 
promising boys as it was of getting money for the 
education of the boys. “I have known fifty young 
men of rare ability,’”’ he declared, ‘who could not 
enter the ministry because they were desperately 
poor.” 

Recommendation nine endorsed the new type of 
work at the Suffolk School for colored people. Dr. 
Ratcliff said that now we have a health clinic, various 
social service projects and a kindergarten. ‘‘The 
state provides the doctors, nurses and equipment for 
the work,” said he. ‘‘We provide the building. 
We can be proud of the work, but we must not get 
too much puffed up about it or claim too much.” 
The Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, recently at Suffolk, 
remarked, “Just now the need is for two new stoves.” 
The Rev. Gustav Ulrich added: ‘‘A young doctor of 
high standing told me recently that this clinic is the 
best health clinic for colored people in the state. 
Recently six white prospective mothers went there 
for advice. Remember also that while clothing and 
toys for children are useful, they do not support the 
institution, and we ought not to think that we have 
done our duty until we give all the money that we 
possibly can.” 

Earnest “study of the bases upon which might 
be built a just and durable peace’’ came next before 
the Convention, and Dr. Manning explained the 
recommendations, which passed unanimously. 

The Rev. Benjamin Hersey of the committee 
here took up the reading of the report, and an ani- 
mated debate followed on recommendation eleven, 
concerning church extension. The committee recom- 
mended that the International Church Extension © 
Board be directed to fulfill contractual obligations with 
the Japanese Church which call for a payment of 
$250 a year for four years, and that if legally possible 
other income intended for Japan be given to the 
Universalist War Relief Committee or to other causes. 
The Rev. Robert Rice, chairman of the Church Ex- 
tension Board, declared that the recommendation did 
not mean that we are giving up work in Japan, but 
postponing it. The Rev. Conard Rheiner suggested 
possible work among Japanese students in the United 
States who need sympathy and friendship, as well as 
money. Mrs. Harry Hersey said that it was possible 
to send money to the Y. M.C. A. and the Y. W.C. A. 
in Japan. She quoted Harold Fey, who urges spiritual 
support of friendly, peaceable Japanese in the United 
States. Dr. Gustave H. Leining asked if it was 
honorable to use money given for church extension 
for war relief. He seemed to answer his cwn question 
by the further remark that works of mercy, for people 
suffering, prepared the ground! He brought a laugh 
by closing with the characteristic bombshell, ‘If we 
are to misuse church extension funds, let us misuse 
them for church extension.”” Dr. Harry Hersey offered 
an amendment that would let Japanese funds pile up 
until they could be used. Dr. Etz commented crypti- 
cally, ‘If we pile up money while people are starving, 
freezing and dying for want of medical attention, we 
are not Christian.”” The amendment was defeated 
and the recommendation was passed. 

The next section, accepting the reports of the 
treasurer and auditor, raised no questions, but the two 
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recommendations that followed to adopt the budget 
of the Trustees by which the official budget was cut 
drastically to make a saving of several thousand dol- 
lars brought on an interesting discussion. The Leader 
will publish editorially the cuts. It was adopted. 

Fred B. Perkins of Providence moved a substitute 
for recommendation fourteen, which after reference to 
the committee was adopted. 

A. Ingham Bicknell said: “We have calmly, 
peacefully, delightfully, adopted an unbalanced budg- 
et. Are we going to leave things that way? We must 
do something toward balancing it.’’ Mr. Perkins de- 
clared that his amendment was in the interest of im- 
mediate action. 

Mr. Perkins’ substitute stated that “the con- 
tinued use of unrestricted funds to cover the 
operating deficits is not sound policy, and there are 
undoubtedly untouched sources of income within the 
denomination,” and continued: “Therefore, we recom- 
mend that the Board of Trustees be authorized (1) to 

appoint a special committee to make an objective 
appraisal of denominational financial resources poten— 
tially available, and (2) to inaugurate at once plans for 
procuring funds necessary for the developing of the 
denominational program.” 

* ames S. Stevens of Hartford urged an immediate 
campaign for funds, and offered to give $50. “As a 
denomination,” he declared, ‘‘we are just as strong as, 
at any time in our history. We only need to rally our 
friends.” 

The Rev. Lyman Achenbach said he hoped we 
would go broke and be free from the curse of funds 
and forced back upon spiritual things. 

Dr. John Murray Atwood declared that all 
through the years Universalists have suffered from 
lack of a profound sense of church obligation, “We 
must stand back of our churches sacrificially.”’ 

Dr. Roger Dewey Bosworth rose and said that 
he could and would take a leave of absence from his 
church for two weeks and lay bricks to earn $80 if a 
fund could then and there be started. 

The Rev. Max A. Kapp, Mrs. Irving L. Walker 
and the Rev. E. D. Ellenwood also spoke. No collee- 
tion was taken. 

Without a speech the Convention passed a care- 
fully worded recommendation on the Forward To- 
gether Program. Because of the address of the Gen- 
eral Superintendent Wednesday the situation was full 
of dynamite. Every officer and delegate, including the 
General Superintendent, was determined to avoid a 
fruitless controversy if possible. For three nights the 
committee had met until 1.30 a.m. They were states- 
manlike and drafted a recommendation that got 
unanimous support. It was as follows: 


“We recommend that the Convention recognize 
the many worthy achievements of constructive 
churchmanship accomplished through the Forward 
Together Program in the first phases of its effort; that 
the Convention approve the continuation of the For- 
ward Together movement with such changes and 
enlargement as, through experience, insight, and co- 
operative deliberation, may commend themselves to 
the Forward Together Committee, the Board of 
‘Trustees, the Central Planning Council, the local 
churches and State Conventions, in the hope that 
deeper unity and effectiveness may strengthen the 
spiritual resources of our Church.” 
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Recommendation sixteen passed without amend- 
ment, brought on a debate, and made the headlines 
in the daily papers. The news stories in the main 
were accurate, but some headlines gave the impression 
that Universalists had endorsed the views of con- 
scientious objectors. The recommendation was: 


“In the light of the recognized standing in our 
fellowship of conscientious objectors to war, we 
recommend that the Board of Trustees be empowered 
to appoint an advisory committee whose functions 
will be to counsel with individuals and churches 
desiring information, and help in problems concerning 
the rights and duties of conscientious objectors in our 
fellowship; and to develop and administer a plan in 
our churches for the financial assistance of conscien- 
tious objectors unable to provide for their own sup- 
port in the work camps in which they are permitted 
to render creative, non-military service to their coun- 
try in place of military service.” 


Al Lewis, a Tufts student, the Rev. Emerson 
‘Schwenk and the Rev. Albert Perry, all pacifists, 
spoke for the recommendation. The Rev. Isaac 
Smith, who said we should meet a force like Hitler’s 
with force, and Prof. Bruce Brotherston, who said he 
thought the conscientious objectors muddle-headed, 
also endorsed the recommendation. The Rev. Clar- 
ence Eaton spoke against war and the Rev. Arthur 
W. MecDavitt spoke against the recommendation. 
Dr. Seth R. Brooks said that we must not let the 
impression go out that we are more interested in the 
conscientious objectors than in the thousands of | 
young men in camps who are serving their country, for 
this is not true. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., spoke for 
the proposal. He said that his position upon the 
necessity of overthrowing Hitlerism by force of arms 
was well known, but he pointed out that the recom- 
mendation called for co-operation with a project of 
the government. He said no more poignant and 
moving stories had come to his desk than an article 
written by one of the students of Union Seminary now 
in prison, for it revealed the struggle of a noble young 
man to be true to his convictions in the face of pres- 
sure from teachers, family and friends. ‘Most Chris- 
tian Churches,” he declared, “are helping pay the bills 
of their young men in the work camps who are too 
poor to pay the $35 a month.” 

The recommendation was passed, but there were 
many noes. 

Recommendation seventeen endorsed the plan of 
the Central Fellowship Committee, which in sub- 
stance advises parishes in calling ministers to finish 
with one man before taking up the merits of another. 
The Rev. Henry Atwood endorsed the old method of 
competition, but after Dr. Perkins explained the new 


procedure and George Upton had spoken for it most 


of the delegates voted in favor of it. a 
That program committees should evaluate pr6= 
grams after a convention for their success6r8; that 
committees be appointed three months before con- 
ventions, that all reports shall be put in the hands of 
committees dealing with them thirty days before con- 
ventions, and that the complete report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee shall be published in The Christian’ 
Leader at least thirty days before the meeting of the 
General Convention, were ordered by the delegates 
without a dissenting voice. Dr. Etz, out of his wide 
experience, told why these things should be done. 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1941 


Resolutions 


Like the Committee on Recommendations, the 
‘Committee on Resolutions obviously took pains to 
avoid debate over matters in the report of the General 
Superintendent. Dr. Flint M. Bissell, chairman, was 
assisted by Mrs. Ada I. Treat, Dana E. Klotzle, Dr. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, and the Rev. Harriet E. Druley. 

The resolutions expressed the gratitude of the 
Convention to Tufts for gracious hospitality; to the 
Medford police; to the Pierce-Sun Oil Co. for bringing 
the Murray bicentennial to the attention of Lowell 
‘Thomas; to the Program Committee of the Con- 
vention; to the various committees of arrangements 
for the Convention, and to the people of the First 
Universalist Church of Lynn. A resolution recognized 
the splendid leadership of the Rev. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone, D. D., the service of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House to the denomination, and urged work 
to increase the subscription list of The Christian 
Leader. The Convention adopted three resolutions 
presented from the floor: condemning anti-Semitism, 
thanking the press for remarkably full reports of the 
Convention, and endorsing work for the men in the 
service of their country. The latter resolution, in- 
troduced by the Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D.D., of 
Washington, was as follows: 

“Be it resolved, that we commend the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship for its work with the Universalist 
youth in the service of our country, and urge that all 
possible steps be taken by this Fellowship to make 
boys and girls in our country’s service know that their 
church is appreciative of their effort.” 

The Rev. Max A. Kapp, vice-president, presided 
admirably for part of the afternoon. 


Officers Elected 


The report of the tellers showed the election of 
the following officers: President, Louis Annin Ames; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Seth Rogers Brooks, represent- 
ing the A. U. W., Dana Klotzle, representing the 
Youth Fellowship, and the Rev. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone, D. D., representing the Universalist Publishing 
House; members of the Board of Trustees, Chester A. 
Dunlap, of Framingham, Mass., Paul E. Herschel of 
Peoria, Ill., Mrs. Ezra B. Wood of New Haven, Conn., 
the Rey. Carl H. Olson of Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Fred B. Perkins of Providence, R. I. Mr. Perkins 
was the high man in the poll, with 169 votes, and Mrs. 
Wood was second with 162. 

For the Central Fellowship Committee the fol- 
lowing were elected: Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, the 
Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, Prof. Alfred S. Cole, the 
Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., Cornelius A. Parker, 
Clement F. Robinson, the Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell, D. D. 

For place of meeting Akron received forty-two 
votes, Washington thirty-eight, Philadelphia sixteen, 
Cincinnati thirteen. 

Preacher of the occasional sermon, the Rev. 
Gustav H. Ulrich. 


Final Business 

The Credentials Committee, the Rev. Warren B. 
Lovejoy, the Rev. Raymond Baughan and the Rev. 
Kenneth R. Hutchinson, reported that the Convention 
was made up of 130 lay delegates, 102 ministers, 16 
national officers and 18 state officers, a total of 266. 

Robert F. Needham tabulated the registrations 
and reported to the press table 900 in attendance, to 
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which must be added about as many more who came 
on Sunday. Those registered represented 22 states, 
the District of Columbia and Canada. From Massa- 
chusetts 525 registered, from New York 55, from 
Maine 52, from Illinois 34, from Connecticut 43, from 
the District of Columbia 15, from California 10, from 
Rhode Island 36, from Vermont 12. New England 
furnished 712 of those registered and the rest of the 
country 188. The South sent four from Florida, 
one from Georgia, three from Alabama, eight from 
North Carolina. Other states represented were Ohio, 
Kansas, Colorado, Iowa, Indiana, Minnesota, New 
Jersey and Michigan. 

The Rev. Emerson Schwenk was given the floor 
to announce the formation of an Adin Ballou Fellow- 
ship for which fifteen have signed up. “‘A voluntary 
organization of men sympathetic with the pacifist 
position.” 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins said that we ought to 
thank the General Superintendent for his work on the 
Forward Together Committee, but Dr. Cummins 
promptly said that he must not be singled out, as all 
had done it together. This sentiment was warmly 
cheered. 


The Banquet 


The caterer and Dr. and Mrs. Ratcliff deserve 
high praise for putting on a highly successful banquet 
in Cousens Gymnasium without any kitchen facilities. 
Dr. Ratcliff’s extraordinary gifts of organization were 
revealed in the arrangements for the banquet, as in a 
hundred and one other ways during the Convention. 
There was room enough for the 400 or more present. 
Late comers could not get tickets, however. Some 
of the ladies were gay in evening costume, many of the 
men also had dressed, but large numbers came with 
the smoke of the fiery furnace of committee work and 
other toil clinging to their garments, for on one thing 
or another they had worked until the turkey was 
carried in. 

High above the head table was a super head table 
equipped with loud speakers, where there sat Dean 
McCollester, Dr. Carmichael, Mrs. Lowe, Colonel 
Ames, Dr. Lowe, Dean Potter, Mrs. Cummins, the 
Rev. Frederick May Eliot, D. D., Mrs. Eliot and Dr. 
Cummins. 

Before the speaking, Max Kapp’s beautiful hymn 
written for the bicentennial was sung. Mrs. Charles 
Wyman was at the piano and five young Universalist 
ministers sang the first two verses, and then the con- 
gregation sang the other three with them. The minis- 
ters were Paul Felt, Charles Wyman, Gustav Ulrich, 
Gustave Leining, Wallace Fiske and Mr. Kapp. A 
magnificent old Jewish tune, Yigdal, was used, and the 
result was inspiring. 

Colonel Ames very happily opened the program 
and introduced Dr. John Smith Lowe, toastmaster. 
Among other things that Dr. Lowe said briefly during 
the evening was this: ‘“We cannot get absolute unity 
and uniformity. Nobody ever did. It may be our 
weakness. Also it is our strength. The prophetic 
voice of the Universalist Church is powerful. Let us 
keep that voice prophetic. Let us not only accept 
criticism and opposition but let us like criticism and 
opposition, because they push us forward.” 

Among other things, the Rev. Frederick May 
Eliot, D. D., president of the American Unitarian 
Association, said: “‘In response to a request made by a 
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minister years ago, a gentleman declared that he 
could not join a Unitarian church because he was a 
Trinitarian. As things are now, and with our under- 
standing of the meaning of the church, we should tell 
him that a good Trinitarian could join a Unitarian 
church as you would tell a man who believed in hell 
that he could join a Universalist church. Times have 
changed since Preston Bradley was asked to officiate 
at a funeral only to have the invitation withdrawn 
when his views were made known, with the remark, 
‘No minister who does not believe in hell can bury my 
husband.’ My hope is that both Churches can meet 
their tasks in the fine, generous spirit of your General 
Superintendent.” 

Introducing the president of Tufts College, the 
toastmaster paid a glowing tribute to the college. He 
said: “John Murray never saw Tufts College, but he 
established the Universalist Church and the Univer- 
salist Church established Tufts College. Tufts is no 
longer a denominational college but the ties between 
church and college are the ties of kindred, sympathy, 
aim and spirit.”” Dr. Carmichael made a most favor- 
able impression. His address appears elsewhere. 

Dean Rockwell Harmon Potter of the Hartford 
Theological School was the last speaker. He is a 
witty, eloquent preacher and a man in great demand 
for special occasions. He spoke of Universalists and 
Congregationalists as belonging to one family “both 
in faith and order.’’ He paid a beautiful tribute to 
Universalist ministers whom he has known in Hart- 
ford, Frederic W. Perkins, John Coleman Adams, and 
Stanley Manning. He said: “The Congregational 
churches covet fellowship with both Universalist and 
Unitarian churches. The differences that separated 
our fathers belong chiefly to the joke book.’”’ He then 
spoke on “the Church of the living God as the pillar 
and ground of truth,’ and made a deep impression. 

Dean McCollester said grace and the Rev. E. 
Dean Ellenwood spoke on the Inness paintings be- 
tween the courses. 


Final Sunday Service 


The final open-air service Sunday, September 14, 
made an unforgettable impression. Twelve hundred 
chairs had been placed on the lawn between Goddard 
Chapel and Ballou Hall, and loud speakers had been 
installed. Twenty minutes before the time for the 
service every chair had-been taken. Three hundred 
additional chairs were brought and filled, many sat 
on the ground, and many stood. At least 1,600 people 
were there. 

Earlier the Rev. Wallace G. Fiske had conducted 
a service for boys and girls in Goddard Chapel, and 
there had been music by junior choirs. 

The Rev. Robert Cummins, D. D., presided at 
the eleven a.m. service. He gave the invocation and 
led in the Bond of Fellowship. The combined choirs of 
our churches in Malden, Lynn and Salem, under the 
direction of Earle Dolphin, rendered Mozart’s ‘‘Gloria.”’ 
Prof. Alfred 8. Cole of Tufts read the scripture les- 
son, offered prayer and gave a stirring Universalist 
reading after the pattern of the eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews. As an offertory, the choir gave Woodman’s 
“The Lord Is My Rock,” with beauty and power. 

_ The Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt was the first speaker, 
and we are publishing his noble and uplifting address in 
full. The final choir number was ‘‘God So Loved the 
World,” by Stainer. 
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The Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., of Canton, 
N. Y., gave the last address of the week. It madea hit. 
in newspaper officers as well as in the congregation, 
and sent photographers rushing to Tufts to secure 
a photograph of Dr. Atwood and of Hoyt taken to- 
gether, but Dr. Atwood by that time was driving full 
speed toward St. Lawrence University. 

He paid a tribute to the sincerity and courage of 
pacifists, and a few folks walked away under the im- 
pression that he was a pacifist. Then he gave a power- 
ful statement of the absolute necessity of stopping 
Hitler. He characterized isolationism as “the most 
contemptible kind of nationalism.”’ “In the face of 
the challenge of Hitler,’ he said, “‘it is futile to re- 
count bad things about England and good things 
about the German people, or to look on like a by- 
stander refusing to do anything while shouting, What 
are your war aims?” As might be imagined, he was 
highly praised and roundly denounced in the after- 
church caucuses all over the place, but he is used to 
that and, man of God that he is, he declares the truth 
as he sees it. His address appears in this issue. 

Opening the service the great company sang from 
Whittier’s hymn, “‘Forgive our foolish ways,” and at 
the close from Wm. Pierson Merrill’s hymn, 

“Rise up, O men of God, 
Have done with lesser things.”’ 

For many in the great company the hymns were 
true prayers. 

The last word was by the General Superintendent, 
who said: 

“We have laughed and cried, worked and played 
and prayed; the days have been full, filled to over- 
flowing with good things, and now, happy memories. 
For all this we have been thanking each other, but oh, 
dear God—we pause in this closing moment, with 
gratitude welling up in our hearts, to thank Thee! 

“In fine spirit send us safely to our several homes 
across the length and breadth of this our goodly land, 
there to spread the inspiration of this week together. 

“‘Keep us calm and kind, strong and affectionate 
one toward another; give us wisdom, fortitude, power, 
that the Faith of old may live anew in the hearts of 
men. And, as for the Church of our love, whose 
strength 7s unequal to her task, may we rise up—yea 
verily—and make her great!—Amen.” 


UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS’ MEETING 

The Rev. Weston Cate of Auburn, Maine, was 
elected president of the Association of Universalist 
Ministers at a luncheon meeting on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 9. The meeting was attended by 120 clergymen 
and was presided over by the retiring president, the 
Rev. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn, N. Y. Other 
officers elected include the Rev. Walter H. Macpher- 
son, D. D., of Joliet, Ill., vice-president, and the Rev. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt of Brattleboro, Vt., secretary- 
treasurer, to succeed himself. 

Following the meeting, the executive officers re- 
appointed the Rev. Emerson Schwenk editor of 
“Teamwork.”’ 

Early in the meeting, the president announced 
that the Association had incurred bills amounting to 
$97.00. He called upon those present to pay their dues 
on the spot and in less than ten minutes $120.00 was 
turned over to the treasurer. 

Ellsworth Reamon. 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1941 


The Address of Colonel Ames 


N Friday afternoon, September 12, at the busi- 
ness session of the General Convention, the 
president, Louis Annin Ames, delivered the 

following address: 


For many years it has been the custom in this 
Convention for the president to deliver an address at 
the opening session. I undertake that task simply in 
order to lay before you some important questions of 
denominational policy viewed in their broader aspects. 

The General Superintendent already has reported. 

The treasurer will report; he already has spoken 
in the last issue of The Christian Leader. 

The Board of Trustees will deal with the matters 
that the Board has been handling during the biennium. 

Other committees and commissions will report. I 
shall endeavor not to duplicate the work of others, 
but simply to show how things appear to the president. 

The Church, in the past two years, has faced a 
rapidly changing world. It will face a rapidly chang- 
ing world in the next two years. So tragic may be 
these changes that many educational, benevolent, 
religious and fraternal institutions realize that they 
may face drastic conditions. Friends serving on boards 
of private schools, colleges, hospitals and similar semi- 
private institutions have told me that leading institu- 
tions have already made plans for changes in budget 
and activities if and when necessary. 

In my judgment, this Convention should author- 
ize the Finance Committee, under the Board of Trus- 
tees, to take similar action and authorize the Board 
to deal with all emergency situations as they may 
arise. 

Our Program Committee, I note, has arranged a 
conference upon adjustments that local churches may 
have to make. Many a vessel reaches port in safety 
by taking in sail when a tempest is raging. That does 
not show poor seamanship, but good nautical sense. 

When I took office two years ago we embarked, 
with enthusiasm, upon a ‘‘Forward Together” program 
in which we authorized the Board of Trustees to spend 
fifty thousand dollars of our free or unrestricted in- 
vested funds and to raise a second or additional fifty 
thousand dollars of free funds by subscription. In the 
period between our last Convention and this, approxi- 
mately twenty-two months, there has come in about 
$13,000, and an additional $8,000 has been pledged— 
an amount of nearly $21,000. I feel we have done well, 
and I desire to voice the sincere gratitude of the entire 
Universalist denomination to these givers, many of 
whose gifts have represented great sacrifice. 

The Board has not as yet made any specific 
appropriation from the free invested funds of the 
Convention to the Forward Together Committee. 

I quote from the treasurer’s article in The Chris- 
tian Leader, issue of August 6: 

“At the Washington Convention it was voted 
to permit the Trustees to use $50,000 of unrestricted 
funds for the Forward Together program. Technically, 
none of the $50,000 has been voted. We mean by 
this that there has been no definite transferring of 
any of our free funds to the Forward Together Program 
account. On the other hand, it is only fair to state 
that overhead expenses have expanded as a result of 
the program. During the past two years we have 
created an operating deficit of $32,352.40, and another 
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deficit of $19,857.45 like that of the current year will, 
in reality, use up more than $50,000 of our unrestricted 
funds.” 

We not only diminish the amount of our funds, 
but lessen our income to the extent that our capital is 
reduced. To continue thus, hoping to find a Santa 
Claus, merits but little consideration. 

To the president, there stand out two courses for 
our thoughtful consideration, which I now present to 
you: 

The First: To carefully prepare what we honestly 
believe will be at the end of the year a balanced budget, 
the income figured to be the averaged yearly amount 
received from all sources in the past two years. Such 
a budget would necessarily call for the curtailment of 
much of our missionary effort—defer entrance into new 
fields of endeavor. It would mean contraction and 
not expansion. Many think this is the time to put 
into operation this type of conservation. In times of 
distress, it has merit. It surely would prolong the life 
of our denomination. The General Convention would 
be assured of advanced age. I would not prophesy 
the growth of its family life. This may be the part of 
wisdom. It may be only a hiatus in an onward march. 
Sometimes a retreat wins a final victory. We should 
give the plan merited consideration. 

The Second: This proposition calls for both imme- 
diate and heroic action, courage and self-denial. It is 
the thought of those who still believe our “Ship of 
Faith” is a safe and staunch seagoing vessel; that we 
have capable navigators, a loyal crew, a charted 
course; we know the tides; the watch is vigilant; the 
lifeboats and the life-preservers are fit and plenty; we 
shall have frequent drills; we are willing to hug the 
shore if necessary. We are well provisioned but we 
lack sufficient fuel, and that we must have immediately 
before we set sail and provision should be made for 
refueling. Those who favor this course have courage. 


. They may have proper vision, at least they prefer that 


the voyage be made under proper conditions. They 
do not respond to the idea that our “Ship of Faith’”’ be 
docked, or anchored in the home port, or simply 
cruise in inland waters. The plan should be well 
studied. Such a plan should contemplate no increase 
in office, no setting up of new departments. Continua- 
tion of current activities will require at least $25,000 
to be raised by subscription the coming year in addition 
to our present or normal income. 

Behind any such movement there must be an in- 
tangible power. It is more than a determination to 
succeed—it is a sort of elan that makes for achieve- 
ment, a power born of principle. Do we possess that 
power? Have we the genius to mobilize it? 

In view of the changing world conditions it is my 
judgment that great care should be taken in using our 
free funds. 

Wise, well-considered plans for new churches, 
made after adequate surveys, I feel sure will have the 
sympathetic backing of the Board. The Board recog- 
nizes clearly that careful and prudent expenditures, 
predicated upon full knowledge of the possibilities of 
the enterprise, is the only way to avoid a waste of 
precious funds and valuable time. 

Prudence and caution in the expenditure of our 
funds will be an incentive for increased contributions. 
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I feel certain the raising of needed funds, the worthi- 
ness of the cause, the wisdom with which we spend our 
money, enter greatly into the success of the under- 
taking. 

I call your attention to our plan of organization. 
We have been most fortunate that our constitution 
makers from the date of our incorporation to the 
present time, seventy-five years, had a sense of democ- 
racy. They seemed possessed with the idea that in 
our denominational structure we should embody our 
theological thought of brotherhood, of the recognition 
of every human element. 

This is from the record. I quote: “This Conven- 
tion shall be composed, first, of its officers; second, of 
the president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer 
of each State Convention in its fellowship; third, of 
the several district, regional or state superintendents; 
fourth, of all ordained clergymen, in fellowship whether 
with a State Convention or with the General Conven- 
tion; fifth, of two lay delegates, of whom one shall be a 
man and one a woman, from each parish in fellowship.” 
Thus you will notice from the very language of our 
constitution that, so far from trespassing upon the 
rights of State Conventions, the General Convention 
makes each State Convention, its officers, its superin- 
tendent, all the ministers in fellowship with it, also 
delegates from each local parish, a constituent part of 
our organization—a wise provision, that all its power 
is derived from those who make up our organization. 
Thus, we have gradually established an efficient cen- 
tral organization that can render an enormous service 
to our cause, without trespassing upen the rights of 
state and local organizations. The Universalist de- 
nomination is an association of free churches welcom- 
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ing the opinions of every local church, every auxiliary, 
every clergyman and every layman within its member- 
ship. There can be no such thing as free religion with- 
out free speech. Honest men and women may differ 
on the matter of policies. All through our history we 
have followed this plan of conferring as equals and then 
uniting on what we decide to do. 

We are proud of our denominational set-up. We 
love its history; we cherish its tradition. Call it a 
representative body, a democracy, a Free Church; it 
is all of that. It is the Universalist way—practicing 
what we preach. That counts for much in a Christian 
Church. 

Your Board and your officers, working with the 
Committee on Reorganization, have come to full 
agreement upon the method of conference in making 
plans. The amendment to come before this organiza- 
tion, setting up a Planning Board, is not only a plan 
but it is the fruit of long and profitable conference. I 
trust that this proposed amendment will be adopted. 

Remember this is your Convention, and we are to 
decide upon questions that will determine our future. 
However, it is for us to decide in what direction we are 
going. Fair and friendly discussions may be help- 
ful in making our decisions. At least, be sure we 
know what decisions we desire this Convention to 
make. 

A weary, war-worn world yearns for an echo of 
that song heard long, long ago o’er the hills of Judea, 
“‘Peace on earth, good will toward men.”’ We have the 
faith that makes men free, the theology that gives the 
vision of brotherhood. The religion, if practiced, will 
hasten the coming of the Kingdom everywhere on 
earth. 


‘“Here We Stand, We Cannot Do Other’’* 


John Murray Atwood 


N aclass in Ethics I remarked that I was a pacifist, 
and two of the students, who considered them- 
selves real pacifists and knew something of my 

position regarding the present world conflict, laughed. 
However, I reiterated that I was a pacifist in the only 
sense that was rationally tenable—I believe that men 
never have been, never can be, converted, won to the 
truth, or the better way, by coercion. 

This would not satisfy the strict pacifist. For he, 
according to the conception of many, is one who never 
sanctions the use of force in dealing with evil under 
any circumstances. He is what Lowell called a ‘‘con- 
scientious, rigid doctrinaire.”” Having adopted the 
principle of non-resistance, he feels bound never, 
whatever the issue, or situation, or contingencies, to 
employ force. He is a slave to his principle. 

Some of us have come to believe that every moral 
problem must stand on its own feet. That is, we must 
study and try to understand the situation in all its 
relations and then, with the help of our principles (not 
just one), decide what we must do. But this pacifist 
has settled the matter before ever the situation arose. 
For him there is no call to use reason beyond this, 
that he must loyally (we will not say “slavishly’’) 
stick to his principle. Since he has vowed adherence 
to this doctrine, he is therewith relieved of the neces- 


*Address at the closing service of the United Universalist 
Convention, Tufts College, September 14, 1941. 


sity of exercising his judgment where the employment 
of force is an issue. 

Many of us call such an attitude fanatical because 
irrational. It leads one to such declarations as that 
attributed to Fichte, “‘I would not tell a lie to save 
mankind,” to such a stand as that of Tolstoy, who 
opposed all government because it rested on force, to 
such a fatuous and fatal adhesion on the part of Pascal, 
called the greatest thinker of his century, to a horrible 
ascetic regimen, because forsooth he must be loyal, 
whatever the cost, to this supposed holy way of 
living. 

Observe that a noble man who, like each of these 
cited, or like John Haynes Holmes, has the redoubtable 
capacity for absolute fidelity, is not thereby saved 
from making a capital blunder, and that, on the other 
hand, it is not legitimate to appeal to the practice of 
such men, because often so heroically and sacrificially 
faithful, as evidence of the rightness and wisdom of 
such an attitude. The fact is that what seems to 
concern not a few of these men is that if they are not 
literally and absolutely loyal to their principle they 
will be found false and untrue. Paradoxically, thus 
that which was tackled in the beginning as an essen- 
tially social problem, the question of war, becomes in 
the end an individualistic, atomistic (to employ a new 
popular adjective) matter—the saving of one’s own 
soul. As I heard a very keen, educated Englishman 
remark regarding the people’s attitude toward this 
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war, ““The pacifists are selfish.”’ It startled me at first, 
for we generally consider these folk certainly to be 
indeed quite socially-minded. But I saw what he 
meant—they were willing, like Fichte, if the issue 
were joined, to sacrifice the whole human family rather 
than jeopardize the preservation of their own purity. 

Now many pacifists of this class are such because 
they think (erroneously!) that Jesus laid down this 
absolute principle of non-resistance. That settles it 
for them. His (reported) word is for them unquestion- 
able authority. Whatever the exigency, they must 
literally obey. Here again there is moral bondage to 
a supposed command of Jesus, than which, we may 
remark, nothing could be more opposed to the spirit 
of the man who emphasized by his own example the 
necessity for the moral autonomy of the individual, 
of standing for whatever he himself deems right irre- 
spective of the social pressure of current custom and 
of what they of olden time may have said. 

But according to these who believe in unques- 
tioning submission to the authority of Jesus, who they 
hold taught this doctrine of non-resistance, one must 
not reason or listen to the voice of his humanity, but 
just obey. It reminds me of an incident when I 
was commencing my ministry. The word had gone 
out that as men in the orthodox pulpits had been 
remiss in their fidelity to the good old dogmas, there 
should be general revival of the preaching of them. 
The late Dr. F. A. Behrends, a distinguished Con- 
gregational clergyman of Brooklyn, was one who 
complied, and in commenting on the doctrine of end- 
less punishment he said his heart cried out against 
the dogma, but there were the words of Jesus, ‘“These 
shall go away into eternal punishment.”’ Now it does 
not matter whether Jesus ever said the words or not, 
whether his traditional interpretation of them was 
correct or not, for this man to say he must accept what 
his heart and conscience opposed, was it not to be in 
bondage? In the same way these people say, when the 
issue is raised, These are the words of Jesus, ‘‘Resist 
not evil,” by them interpreted as an absolute com- 
mand never to use force. They are in moral bondage. 

Now the true pacifist, we have said, is one who 
holds that man cannot be won to the truth by force. 
He never has been; he never can be. To rely on it 
for this end is utterly vain. However mighty, it is 
impotent here. Hitler may go on his conquering way, 
subduing the Austrians, Czechs, Poles, Danes, Nor- 
wegians, Dutch, Belgians, French, Slavs, Greeks, Rus- 
sians—what a catalogue of nations it is!—murdering 
them, enslaving them, bribing them, but, with all the 
power at his command, he cannot win the genuine 
allegiance of a single individual of them. That is the 
impregnability of the soul, where physical power is 
balked. . 

Reinhold Niebuhr in his “Moral Man and Im- 
moral Society’”’ declares that Christians should not 
fool themselves into thinking that progress can be 
made without the employment of force. He says it has 
never been so in the past and opines that it will not be 
so in the future. He cites what our Revolutionary and 
Civil Wars accomplished as supporting his contention. 
Professor Niebuhr is right, we think, in asserting that 
in an immoral society the moral man will find that 
now and again, as much as he dislikes it, he has to 
resort to force. We need, however, to keep perfectly 
clear in our minds its limited power, whether in the 
form of war, of police action, or of governmental 
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authority. It is purely negative, that is, it can stop, 
restrain, compel, but it is incapable of itself of posi- 
tively bringing any to a better way of life. The Revo- 
lutionary War, the Civil War, any war in man’s his- 
tory, never converted a solitary individual. Seventy- 
five years after the Civil War we still have abundant 
evidence of what that strife could not do to the minds 
and hearts of the subjugated Southerners. The Ger- 
mans, despite the predictions of Lindbergh to the 
contrary, may be beaten, but the war will not operate 
to persuade them to a new mind and heart. Quite 
otherwise! 

There is just one way, to put it positively, that 
man is ever really won and committed to the right or 
the true; that is by the persuasive power of the truth 
itself. And the genuine (!) pacifist understands that 
to convert men, bring them to the better way, he must 
always depend on the power of good will, of truth, in 
the life. It is the Christian way of persuasion. So 
here is forever the Christian’s task—to proclaim, to 
set forth dramatically, realistically, to live genuinely, 
this Christian way of life. On this as the divine way 
must always be our reliance. Only thus shall we ever 
have the good society, or make headway toward it. 

We should not, however, fall into the error of the 
doctrinaire pacifist and conclude therefore that we 
can never and must never under any conditions use 
force, and that to do so is to be false to our faith. It does 
not follow. If in the community some one gets out of 
hand, runs amuck with a gun, shooting up people, or 
becomes a Jack the Ripper, he must be stopped at 
once. There is no question about it. One cannot 
pause to parley, argue with him, show him the evil of 
his course and persuade him to the better way. That 
will have to come at some other time. For the pro- 
tection of the people, he and all others who would dis- 
regard that which safeguards our lives and liberties 
must be summarily restrained. That is the police 
function, a purely negative one, so far as winning 
these or others to good citizenship and the like is 
concerned, but a very necessary one. 

It has been said that the case is not analogous 
when a nation like the German under its present 
leadership starts on its course of conquest, plundering, 
terrorizing, tyrannizing, murdering the peoples of 
small, defenseless nations, violating treaties, flouting 
all principles of honor, threatening the very civiliza- 
tion to which the centuries have brought us. We think 
it is exactly analogous. There is no use to argue with 
power dominated by such a purpose. It must be 
stopped and in the only way possible—by force. 

It does not avail at such a time to talk about the 
bad things that England has done in the past, or to 
recount what remarkable things are to the credit of the 
Germans in their history, or to look on like a bystander 
refusing to do anything while shouting, “What are 
your war aims?”’ It is fatuous to sit back and opine 
philosophically that this aggressor nation that is 
frankly out to destroy the kind of life we prize, that is 
steadily gathering power, arrogance, and audacity, 
utterly indifferent to what misery and destruction it 
causes, will somehow in the good providence of God 
come to an untimely end. There is one immediate 
practical issue; there is just one thing to do now— 
stop the aggressor. It is negative—a kind of police 
action—but absolutely necessary. 

If the League. of Nations, when it condemned 
unqualifiedly Japan’s invasion and seizure in Man-. 
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churia, if again when it denounced Italy’s unwarranted 
attack on Abyssinia, had had an international police 
force with which to enforce its decisions—how dif- 
ferent would have been the history of these recent 
years! Indeed, if we have another and better league of 
nations (which we shall have to have, if ever we are 
to put a period to this suicidal armament race), there 
will have to be some such police power, or this new 
league will also be impotent. 

Now war isa terrible weapon. It is barbarous, a 
mode of settling differences between countries that 
should be permanently and effectually outlawed. It 
is difficult both to catalogue its attendant evils, they 
are so many, and to exaggerate its bane. I said once 
that I would never sanction or support any war in 
which we might engage, and whenever I think of all 
that war involves, of what it does even to a people who 
enter upon it with the best motive, that is the way I 
feel. But duty is always relative, with reference to 
some particular problem, not absolute. The moral 
question that presents itself now is not primarily about 
war, but what must be my attitude in the face of this 
terrible threat to our civilization. I answer, if we asa 
people do our duty in this exigency, we have no alter- 
native; we must employ force. 

But see, instantly say some, this is directly con- 
trary to this way of good will which you yourself declare 
we must preach, endeavor to live, and upon which we 
must depend for Christian progress. It is, no question 
about it, so far as the method is concerned, though the 
underlying motive may not be so opposed. It is one 
of these unfortunate contingencies in this imperfect, 
immoral society, when issues are presented that we 
cannot dodge; we have to do, as in police action, some 
things whose necessity we deprecate, fraught as they 
seem with ill will. It is, as we have said, negative, so 
far as changing men’s attitudes is concerned; it wins 
no one, yet it is necessary. But we do not thereby 
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give up for an instant our faith in good will, or our 
reliance upon it. We might suggest that the good God 
lets us reap as we have sown, as in this present world 
situation with all the terrible tragedy involved when 
we reap the whirlwind. It seems very much opposed 
to the way of a God of eternal love. But He is still 
the just and righteous and good God! 

All other proposals, those of the defeatist, the 
isolationist, the doctrinaire pacifist, sidestep the one 
thing that must be done. How we would like to be 
able to feel that when we refuse to sanction the resort 
to arms and go along with our ‘Christian’ work 
we are doing our part to meet and prevent this appall- 
ing disaster to our civilization! But alas, we cannot. 

To talk like the defeatist and. the isolationist 
about just defending our own land, America for the 
Americans (as if in these times we could sever our- 
selves in our boasted self-sufficiency from the rest of 
mankind), and at the same time to berate England, 
whose people under a stress unequaled in all its long 
history are displaying such superb morale, to look 
calmly on at this power, conquering and depriving one 
people after another of their liberties, with its dire 
threat to the life that we with these others have come 
to prize, and not feel that we have an obligation, that 
something must be done and done now, seems to me 
to be inhumanly indifferent and to be the most selfish, 
unworthy, contemptible kind of nationalism. That 
something is to stop this aggressor. Whether that means 
we shall confine our part to “all aid to Britain,” or 
shall enter directly into the conflict—let us do in any 
case and do now what is necessary to halt this unholy 
ravager of civilization. 

We may lose much; we may sacrifice much; but 
let us preserve our soul—our sense of unity with our 
brothers across the sea in their terrible distress, and 
our feeling of obligation to them as fellow members of 
the same great family. 


I Will Set a Light 


Donald B. F. Hoyt 


URING the sessions of this Convention I have 
been more than once reminded of an incident 
which occurred in what might be called the 

pre-natal history of Tufts College. When this hill 
was a tract of pasture land, its owner, Charles Tufts, 
was advised that it might be put to more profitable 
use. He said, “I will set a light upon that hill.” 
Charles Tufts was a Universalist. Being such, his 
idea of a light on his hill was a seat of learning. He 
lived in a time when Universalists were seekers after 
and imparters of knowledge. Within the pale of 
Christianity, they were yet a distinctive folk, dwelling 
outside the borders of orthodoxy. They really prac- 
ticed rugged individualism. Their behavior pro- 
claimed an inner soundness of character which baffled 
their orthodox neighbors. Their presence in any com- 
munity was an embarrassment to evangelical zeal. 
For instance, a Methodist preacher once said of a 
certain man in the community of my boyhood that he 
would rather have a horse thief living at the end of his 
Jane than Marion Spalding. For Marion Spalding 
was a Universalist, admired and trusted by all his 
neighbors. His life did not properly exhibit the marks 
of one damned for nonconformity. 


What I have tried to make plain is this: In those 
days Universalists had a definite mind-set. The 
opposition, the disapproval, of their orthodox towns- 
men challenged their moral capabilities. The mere 
facing of that opposing current gave them a sense of 
direction, aroused a stubborn pride which but grew 
stronger with the contrary tide. Today, the picture 
is not the same. Knowledge, the use of reason, in 
religion has spread so widely that it has ceased to be 
the prerogative of Universalists and Unitarians. The 
practical manifestations of science, the radio, auto- 
mobile, motion pleture, have filled the lives of people 
with a pagan content more alluring than churchgoing, 
so that the old-fashioned orthodoxy raises but a 
feeble, tremulous voice of chiding where once it thun- 
dered with authority. The churches in their effort to 
keep going have taken from us the word liberal, a once 
noble designation, and have perverted its meaning 
until now it covers all sorts of crazy pew-filling antics. 
The time has come when the old-fashioned religion is 
to the larger Christian communions a thorn in the 
flesh. When orthodoxy took upon itself the cloak of 
liberalism, we who are Universalists and Unitarians 
lost our sense of direction. There was no longer the 
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opposing current; there was only an attendance 
contest. Practically our sole distinction among the 
Churches of Christendom is that we are small. Who 
hears of us? Who fears us? 

’ Needed—a new sense of direction. How shall we 
gain it? Once we stressed universal salvation. There 
was a day when that emphasis was enough to make us 
feel that we were Universalists. Now, we need that 
and more. For, if we are to be true to our name, we 
must keep its content ever meaningful for each gen- 
eration. If our intellectual and religious scope is 
really to be Universalist, we must have our gaze upon 
future trends and, what is more, have faith that we are 
seers and potential makers of the future. 


I 


I believe that the time has come for a religious 
fellowship to proclaim its conviction that religious 
and ethical principles are valid only as they have uni- 
versal application. A little religion in the practice 
either of an individual or a community is worse than 
none, for it results in dishonesty and hypocrisy. The 
visible expression of religion should be righteousness, 
righteousness in all things rather than in certain de- 
partments. Departmental righteousness is not enough. 
Let me explain what Imean. There is a human tend- 
ency to divide the business of living into certain well- 
defined sections—departments. A definite area is 
reserved for love and affection, extending rarely be- 
yond the family circle; there is a religious department 
which usually operates one hour per week on Sunday, 
or, perhaps, one hour per year on Easter Sunday. 
Honesty has its limits, too. Thus, in his home a man 
may be a loving husband, a kind father. That is one 
department. But in the world outside his home, that 
same man may be utterly ruthless and downright 
vicious in the business of making a living. Again, men 
and women may love their church as an institution; 
their loyalty to that entity is so great that they will 
keep it prospering by fair means or foul, even by polite 
gambling. Should one of the respected officials of that 
institution be caught in a criminal act, known only 
to a few, heaven and earth will be invoked to protect 
him that no touch of scandal taint their beloved 
house of worship. 

It seems to me that a Christian group who call 
themselves Universalists should insist, in their homes, 
in the marts of trade, in their churches, that righteous- 
ness is not a departmental affair, that the precepts of 
their religion are to be usable throughout life’s entire 
realm. That emphasis alone would serve to make our 
presence in this world a perpetual annoyance. Remem- 
ber that in ancient Athens one man, Socrates, who 
called himself a gadfly, by his persistent, embarrassing 
questioning, was strong enough to take the whole 
city by the ears. . 

Can we transform the world? If we make our- 
selves heard and effect a memorable impression in a 
few spots, the world will hear about it. There is such a 
thing as creating islands of decency in that vast sea 
which is the world. A few such islands would grow, 
would send forth peninsulas, establish contact one with 
the others, until the whole sea were covered. I know 
of a woman who was afflicted with a sore patch which 
would not heal. A surgeon took from another part of 
her body tiny bits of healthy skin and placed them 
here and there all over that place. Little islands of 


health, they grew, they sent out radiating tendrils 
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which touched others, and in a few weeks there was a 
sound covering all over that region. A few dozen 
Universalist “colonies of heaven” might well be similar 
islands of health in a sick world. ; 


II 


Let not anyone tell us that religion in this coun- 
try is dead. The people hunger for religion. They do 
not want churchianity. They want a vital, uplifting, 
sustaining religion that will put into concrete expres- 
sion their love of goodness, their joy in bravery, their 
faith in something they hesitate to call God. Out of 
the profanity and rough words in his book, ‘‘Grapes 
of Wrath,’ John Steinbeck shows us this halting, 
hesitant religion in the person of ‘‘Ma Joad,’’ who 
labored to keep her migrant family together. Amid 
all the injustices, chicaneries, indignities, heaped upon 
her brood, Ma Joad maintained a serene faith. She 
knew that she and her folks might die, might starve, 
might be killed by violence. Yet she said: “Somehow, 
I know that we can’t be beaten. Weare people. We 
goon. Nothing can stop us.” 

He who says that the religious impulse in these 
American people is dead is looking at half-empty 
churches. That is the wrong place to look. The 
churches do not minister to that vast mass of human- 
ity which is the people. That ministry has been as- 
sumed by other agencies—the motion picture for one. 
Be cynical if you will, but let me ask you, would a 
picture like ““Meet John Doe’ have popular appeal to 
any but an inherently religious people? The religious 
impulse is not dead. It never dies. It may at times 
assume perverted expression. It may be mixed with 
entertainment, as in our theaters. It may be fortified 
by ignorance, as in certain sects and semi-political 
organizations. It may be without purpose or sense of 
direction, but it never dies. Nevertheless we have a 
sad situation. Millions of people with no place to go 
religiously, coasting along life’s highway, victims of 
every flashing signboard, every casual hitch-hiker, 
every purveyor of fuel, honest or dishonest. 

There was a time when thousands of -good men 
and women, dissatisfied with the orthodox Protestant 
ways of doing things, flocked to our growing Univer- 
salist movement. We gave them something vital 
which they found nowhere else. Needless to say, that 
day is past. Now we think it a real achievement if we 
hang on to our inherited family groups. 

It seems to me, however, that if the rabid speech- 
making of Father Coughlin can find support from 
popular subscription, if a worthy enterprise like the 
Unity School of Christianity can continue year after 
year, depending only upon the small personal offerings 
of a multitude of devout seekers after a more abundant 
life, then our Universalist Church ought to be able to 
find a way of reaching this great mass of the un- 
churched. 

One thing is certain. This nation cannot keep 
itself an integrated democracy if this aimless sort of 
religion continues. Some genuinely religious organi- 
zation must make a gigantic effort to get these wan- 
derers to accept a highway map and inspire them 
with the responsibility of following it. The Roman 
Catholics are doing this very thing; so are the Luther- 
ans, and others. Who among the Christian bodies is 
better qualified (I do not mean physically, but in 
what we have to give) than we for taking up this work? 
It is a job for Universalists to tackle. 
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Ill 


We have heard and read much about the ecumen- 
ical movement among the churches. We are interested 
in that venture despite the fact that the World Coun- 
cil of Churches has adopted as a test of membership a 
dogmatic affirmation which, in. the early years of the 
Christian Church, would have been rank heresy, a 
statement that shuts us out. This trend towards 
ecumenicity elicits our good will because we are 
sure that a truly universal church economy must 
finally get down to the business of stating the funda- 
mental elements of the Christian faith. Our Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith might in reality 
be that statement of the future. Faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the Spiritual 
Leadership of Jesus, in the supreme worth of every 
human personality, in the authority of truth known 
or to be known, in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and progressively 
establish the kingdom of God. Here is a summary of 
the principles of Christian living which is free of 
dogma, far in advance of any other pronouncement of 
any Christian body. And in due time when the hard 
facts of living will be seen as more important than 
devotion to ancient shibboleths, a truly Universalist 
bond of fellowship must be formulated by any union 
of churches. 

We need not, however, wait for that day, for we 
are called to a field far beyond the present ecumenical 
situation. We, more than any other Christian group, 
have an opportunity to take an active part in the 
forming of a world religious culture. In his book, 
“Living Religions and a World Faith,” William Ernest 
Hocking sets forth the requirements for a reconstruc- 
tion of world religions such as will emerge into a real, 
living, world faith. It is within the Christian culture 
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that the power will be found to make that recon- 
structed religion a vital force in human society. For 
we know a man, Jesus of Nazareth, who taught, who 
lived his teachings, who is revered by all earnest seek- 
ers after truth whatever be their race, creed or color. 
If Christianity is to make this contribution, it must 
also share in mutual sacrifice, in the discarding of 
provincial, unessential, dogmatic colorings. Who is 
in a better position than we for taking this pioneer 
trek into the future? 

One simple step might now be taken—a closer 
association with all liberal religious bodies in all parts 
of the world: the Brahmo Somaj, the Independent 
Catholic Church of the Philippines, the Unitarian 
fellowships in Great Britain and Transylvania. Our 
American Unitarian friends already have the breadth 
of vision which comes from such world-wide comrade- 
ship. Let us too have an exhilarating sense of belong- 
ing, of being one with thirty million men and women 
throughout the world. That is one pace toward a 
future which we may mould. It would make our 
attitude towards the World Council of Churches a 
prophetic fulfillment of Edwin Markham’s stanza: 

He drew a circle that shut me out, 
Rebel, heretic, a thing to flout; 
But Love and I had the wit to win, 
We drew a circle that took him in! 


Charles Tufts set a light upon this hill. Our 
Universalist fathers set up a light in the world. They 
felt that they were pioneers marching, marching into 
the future. They struggled against active opposition. 
Today, we have only the opposition of our own inertia, 
of mass lethargy. Our compass points to a certain 


future. But while we have the bearing, others 
may take the route. Let us gird up our loins and 
lead. 


The Church and the College” 


Leonard Carmichael 


HE words “‘liberal” and “conservative” have had 
many definitions. As the years pass the content 
of liberalism shifts, but the mental outlook of the 

real liberal remains the same. The liberal man is the 

courageous man. The liberal is the individual who is 
willing to leave the security of the past in order that 
the human race may justify its mission of progress. 
The Universalist Church was founded as a liberal 
church, and it is today a great liberal torch-bearer. 
The priceless birthright of Tufts College is the liberal- 
ism of Universalism. Tufts is not just another college 

—it is a great liberal college, and it is great and liberal 

because of its Universalist heritage. 

The Reformation was a liberalizing movement, 
but in England the national church all too soon 
seemed illiberal to Puritan reformers. Once estab- 
lished on these shores, however, these very Calvinists 
too put on the mask of iron conservatism. Tufts Col- 
lege was born in protest against this new religious 
orthodoxy. A century ago children reared in liberal 
homes departed for the colleges of the period only to 
find, as an old letter puts it, a blighting and proselyting 
orthodoxy at work. All too often the Tories in re- 
ligion and government have feared contamination by 

liberalism. Tufts_was founded as a garden in which 
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the tender sprouts of religious liberalism could flourish 
and not be weeded out by Cromwellian Calvinistic 
hands. 

Now almost a century has passed since the move- 
ment which led to the material accomplishment of a 
college in which Universalist and other liberally- 
minded youths could be educated was initiated. You 
in this Convention do not need to be reminded of the 
part played in this great educational surge of your 
virile young denomination by such men as Dr. Sawyer, 
Dr. Ballou, Dr. Whittemore, and Dr. Skinner. Funds 
were hard to raise then as now. At length a sturdy 
and loyal layman in the Universalist Church, Charles 
Tufts, gave his name to the college when it was estab- 
lished upon the wind-swept hill which served him as a 
pasture. Charles Tufts’ words about his hill, “I will 
put a light on it,” have become symbolic in the whole 
history of Tufts College. Through almost a century 
that light has continued to burn ever more brightly, 
and Pax and Lux stand forever on our seal. 

Today Tufts College is a university in all but 
name. The total value of its endowments and of the 
funds invested in its plant is in excess of $12,000,000. © 
The faculty and administration have grown from five 
men whose names were announced in the first catalogue 
of the college to 756 full and part-time officers listed 
last year. The library now comprises a collection of 
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approximately 200,000 books, a collection incidentally 
numerically superior to any library public or private 
in one-fifth of our American states. 

Besides continuing with growing strength the 
College of Liberal Arts, Tufts today has specialized 
schools in the fields of religion and engineering; Jack- 
son College, the division for women in Tufts College; 
a medical school; a dental school; a graduate school; 
and the unique Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 

About twenty years ago Tufts came to a fork in 
the road of progress. To take one path meant increas- 
ing the total number of students in the college and 
depending increasingly upon student fees. To take 

the other meant holding the total number of students 
absolutely constant but increasing the facilities and 
resources available for each student, once selected and 
admitted. This same dilemma was faced at about 
this period by almost all urban and suburban univer- 
sities in America. Many tock the easy primrose road 
to larger numbers. Tufts, under the wise guidance of 
President Cousens, elected to take the difficult road 
of constant numbers with increased facilities for those 
admitted. Thus, the education of a student in Tufts 
College today costs approximately three times as much 
-as did the education of a student in Tufts College 
‘twenty years ago. 

The wisdom of this decision to put quality of 
education first has made itself especially apparent in 
recent years. In all the schools of Tufts we now at- 
tempt to single out the individual student for par- 
ticular attention. The central philosophy of a liberal 
education at Tufts today is that we now select from 
the many applicants who approach our gates only 
‘those who are most sure to profit by what we have to 
offer. But once we have allowed our great iron gates 
to swing open, we mean it. Once a student has matric- 
ulated in Tufts College we attempt to adapt our teach- 
‘Ing procedures and indeed our curriculum to the 
.demonstrated needs of each live, human, aspiring in- 
dividual boy or girl. 

Of course many of the boys and girls who now 
-come to Tufts College are not members of the Univer- 
-salist. Church, and from the first the college has had 
no tests of religion required of faculty or students. 
‘But I like to feel that no boy or girl in this college can 
fail to profit by the democratic and social liberalism 
which pervades our whole institution. This means 
that no student can pass through Tufts in 1941 with- 
out coming into contact with the rich spirit of your 
church. A thousand examples of this fact could be 
‘given. Whenever I write anything at home which is 
-to be used in the college, my very desk speaks up to 
-me of liberalism. My desk belonged to my grand- 
-father, Dean Charles H. Leonard, during all his years 
_as pilot of the Tufts Theological School, but that desk 
‘is worthy of note because the great Starr King gave 
it to my grandfather when he left Boston for Califor- 
nia. In another building of the college is a table that 
belonged to John Murray. In the great portrait col- 
‘lection of the college hang pictures of many of the 
-notable figures in Universalism. You members of the 

Universalist Church should always feel the glow of 
prideful parenthood in this great, robust, modern 
university which bears the name of Tufts. 

I sincerely hope that as the years pass every 
effort may be made to strengthen the ties between the 
college and the liberal tradition that is Universalism. 
In spite of its good fortune Tufts is still in need of 
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gifts of money to make its work even stronger than it 
is now. Besides such gifts the college stands ready 
also to receive and preserve libraries, portraits, and all 
sorts of historical memorabilia which tie the present- 
day Tufts to its founding fathers. 

We who now live on Charles Tufts’ hill are happy 
that after all these years you of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention have elected this year to visit this 
great shrine of your faith! May I express the hope 
that your visit has been a pleasant one and that to 
you as a church and as individuals this meeting may 
mark the beginning of an even-closer relationship be- 
tween college and church. Our first century has all 
but passed. May the great days and the great names 
of the past inspire the second century of Tufts’ growth 
as they have its first hundred years. 

* * * 


THE FLY 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


WAS working in my study one morning after the 
hot spell had come. My typewriter was clicking 
hopefully, for I was sure some good thoughts were 

on the way. Then a smallish fly buzzed round me and 
settled upon the paper. I brushed him off. He came 
again and settled on the machine. With a muttered 
word of ill will, I swept him off. But he was a fly who 
had been brought up on slogans. He had settled on so 
many papers and books that he had learned the Art 
of Persistent Personality. He buzzed again, and en- 
camped on my nose, which is rather a promontory. I 
suddenly lost a bit of temper. I pushed back my chair, 
and from a cupboard I seized that helper of man—the 
fly swat. 

I gave up my good thoughts for a while. I walked 
about my study, weapon in hand and massacre in my 
heart. I could not see that fly. I sat down, watching 
for him. He never came near. I waited. 

Ah! There he was on the crimson curtain. I crept 
towards him. Lightly he skimmed to a little table 
and rested on a new book called ‘“‘The Nature and 
Destiny of Man.” I approached cautiously. He shot 
to the ceiling. By this time I was thoroughly aroused. 
Die he must! How dare such an insect defy a man! 
The impudence of it! 

There he was again. Just over the bureau, cir- 
cling over a precious luster bowl. On the edge of the 
bowl he alighted and his evil wings were folded. I 
crept into position, my weapon aloft. Bang! Down 
came my swift arm. 

Bang! And crash, too. There lay my enemy, the 
fly, dead; and there, too, in five pieces, lay my blue and 
golden luster bowl. Such a treasure—that bowl, which 
caught and held the sunshine—now broken beyond 
mending. The hateful fly and the lovely bowl—both 
smashed. 

I returned to my work. No good thoughts came 
but this: 

I was wise to kill that fly. I was an idiot to smash 
that bowl. Such an annoying fly! Such a precious 
bowl! Was I more wise or more foolish? 

You are telling me. 

pee ka 


We have a habit of washing out the good, precise, useful 
meaning in words by overworking them and spreading their 
meaning so thin that they no longer have precise connotation.— 
Roy Sorenson, associate general secretary, National Council of 
Y.M.C. Avs. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


“Behold the Sower”’ 
A Chronicle Play of John Murray 


Griswold Williams 


Written at the request of the Murray Bicentennial Committee 


(Continued from last issue) 


Interlude I: Good Earth. 

The lights go up on the playing space, suggesting a clearing in 
the woods; a background of trees may be projected by stereopticon 
slides; two men are in sunlight. On a rock sits THOMAS POTTER, 
a rugged, bearded old man, in casual country clothes; before him 
stands the BUILDER, in city clothing; some large rolled sheets of 
paper are on the ground between them. The music of the sea chantey 
fades out. 


Builder. I believe, Mr. Potter, that I have your ideas 
pretty clearly in mind now. This meetinghouse is to be two 
stories high, and big enough to seat about two hundred people. 
You don’t want pews in it, only seats with backs, and a Quaker 
pulpit. 

Potter. That’s about it, mister; but I said one pew: a large 
square one, right in front of the pulpit, for my family and visi- 
tors.* 

Builder. Yes, that’s right. (Makes notations.) And you 
are supplying all the lumber yourself from your sawmill. 

Potter. Yes, I’ll take care of the whole thing, labor and all. 

Builder. That is very unusual; in the city there are gen- 
erally a number of investing pewholders. 

Potter. Well, my neighbors have offered assistance; but I 
said to them, ‘‘No; God has prospered me so that I have enough 
to do this work without your aid: and as he has put it into my 
heart to do it, so will I do.”’ I’ve no children, and it seems right 
that I should give back a part that he has given me in his service. 

Builder (putting away his pencils). Have you always lived 
hereabouts, Mr. Potter? 

Potter. Well, I was born in these woods by Cranberry In- 
let, and worked on these grounds till I became a man; then I 
went coasting voyages to New York. Once in New York a press 
gang caught me, and I was pressed into His Majesty’s service, on 
board a man-o’-war with Admiral Warren; went as far as Cape 
Breton. But they couldn’t make a sailor out of me. I never 
drank any rum, so they saved my allowance. And they couldn’t 
tread on me, either; if any officer struck me, I struck him back. 
That made trouble, but the Admiral took my part, and called 
me his ‘‘New Light”’ man.** 

Builder. Are you of the “New Light” persuasion? 

Potter. No, I hadn’t any special kind of religion then; in 
fact, my father didn’t hold with having me taught my letters; so 
I couldn’t read the Bible anyway. I guess the Admiral called 
me that because I had opinions all my own, and stood by them. 

Builder. How did you come back here again? 

Potter. Well, I had a girl here, and before the press gang 
got me I had hoped to be wedded. I couldn’t write her on the 
ship. So one day, way up north, I just skipped the British navy 
and ran for it. Part of the way I was barefoot, and almost naked 
when I got to New York; people I knew there supplied me with 
clothes and money, and J reached here as soon as I could. But, 
by Jehoshaphat, my girl had gone and married my rival! 

Builder. That was rough; it sounds like a stage play. 

Potter. I never saw one of them; but anyway, I was much 
upset. But after a while I quieted my mind, and then I married 
her sister; I don’t know but that one was good as t’other, any- 
way. 
Builder. You must have got forward very fast after that. 
Potter. It was slow; but I set to work hard: put up a saw- 
mill, bought this farm, then five hundred acres more. Then I 
bought a sloop, went in for coast trade; and now I’m pretty well 
blessed by the Almighty. 


*“The Life,”’ page 207. 
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Builder. What kind of preaching will you have in your 
church, Mr. Potter. 

Potter. Well, as I said, I couldn’t either read or write, so 
I had opportunity to do my own thinking. I’ve had the Bible 
read to me, and from that I’ve come to believe differently from all 
the preachers I ever heard; they always contradict themselves. 
I take it that there is a great and good Being to whom all man- 
kind are indebted for all they enjoy. I believe that all men are 
equally dear to him; and, because of that, Jesus Christ died to 
redeem all sinners. Now as God had given me a house of my 
own and preserved me from divers dangers, I felt I couldn’t do 
less than open it to the stranger, especially his ministers passing 
this way. SolIdid. But after seven years of it, my wife up and 
protested at having public meetings in her house. Can’t say I 
blame her. And that’s why I called you in to help me plan this 
church. 

Builder. But who will preach here? 

Potter. All the sects may use it when they wish. But 
something keeps telling me that God will send me a preacher, one 
who will preach the gospel of his love so plain and simple that 
even an ignorant laboring man like me can understand it. Some- 
times it’s like a voice: ‘‘Potter, you get ready; in God’s time, he’ll 
come!’ They laugh at me; but you know, when the tide gets 
ready to come up in Cranberry Inlet out there, it comes! The 
same with God Almighty! (He rises.) Let’s go over to the mill, 
and I’ll show you those choice oak beams for the frame. (The 
BUILDER begins to gather up his papers.) I want it to stand a 
couple of hundred years, at least. . . . (They go out as the morn- 
ing sunlight fades. The sea chantey is heard as the light brightens 
on TIME. 

Time. Time awaits while the wilderness blooms as a gar- 
den; but History hides in his dusty minutiae those glorious mo- 
ments when soil is prepared for the seed. (The light comes up on 
HISTORY, in brown robes, standing at an elevation, but nearer 
lo the scene than TIME.) History, my son, from your record of 
trifles, throw light on the page that preserves the bright day when 
what men call a miracle fell on the New World. 

History (looking in a great book). Late in September in 
seventeen seventy, a wilderness settlement, Good Luck, New 
Jersey. The wind has been foul, and the weather unsettled. 

Lights fade on both TIME and HISTORY, to brighten on the 
playing space below. 


Part II, Scene 1: Wilderness Clearing. 


The lights come wp on a scene suggesting the outdoors, with 
afternoon sunshine. Two children come running in from the left, 
meeting a larger girl coming from the right; they stop. The GIRL is 
carrying a good-sized fish.* 


First Child (as they come in sight). We’ve been down to see 
the sloop in the inlet. 

Second Child. It came in yesterday in the fog with that 
English brig, and it couldn’t get out again. 

Girl. I heard about it yesterday. 

First Child. The sailors have just come ashore to the 
tavern to spend the night. 

Second Child. There is an English gentleman with them; 
he started up the path this way, but we ran ahead. 

Girl (as MURRAY comes in sight at the left). There he comes 
now. You better run home. (MURRAY approaches. The 
CHILDREN hide behind the girl.) 

Murray. Good afternoon, miss; might it be that you have 
that fish for sale? 
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Girl. Oh, no, sir, this is for our supper at home yonder. 
But you will find a great plenty at the next house. (She points 
to the right.) 

Murray (looking). The next house; what, that? 

Girl. Oh, no, sir, that is the meeting-house; you pass that, 
and a little farther on you will see the other house, and you will 
find plenty of fish there. 

THOMAS POTTER enters from the right. 

First Child (tugging at her dress). Susan, here comes old 
Mr. Potter now. 

Girl (turning to look). Yes, that is the man who owns the 
fish. Excuse me, my mother is waiting for this one. (GIRL goes 
out left.) 

POTTER comes to the center. 

First Child. Mr. Potter, this Englishman wants to buy 
some fish. 

Second Child. He is off the sloop. 

Murray. Indeed, sir, will you have the goodness to sell me 
one of your fish? 

Potter. No, sir. 

Murray. That is strange, if you have so many, to refuse me 
a single one. 

Potter. I did not refuse you a fish, man! You are welcome 
to as many as you please. But I’ll not sell you one. I don’t sell 
fish. I have them for the taking up, and you may have them the 
same way. 

Murray (laughing). Now I understand. It is very kind of 
you. 

Potter. But what do you want of the fish? 

Murray. The sailors who belong to the sloop out there are 
at the tavern, and I must get them something for supper. 

Potter. And how does a gentleman like you come to be 
with the sailors? 

Murray. Well, sir, it is a complex story. I come from 
Gravesend on the brig Hand-in-Hand. I was destined for the 
colony of New York, but when the captain, three days out, 
heard from another ship that the people there had agreed not to 
buy any goods from England, he put in to Philadelphia, where 
they still bought English goods. But when we arrived in Phila- 
delphia, we found that just the reverse was true. So we set sail 
yesterday morning for New York, got caught in a fog, and went 
into the breakers just off the bar there; we thought we were done 
for, but finally got over into the inlet. There was a sloop just 
ahead of us, and our captain engaged the sloop to lighten our 
cargo, so we might get out over the bar again. I was the only 
passenger remaining from Philadelphia, and the captain asked 
me if I’d lodge that night with the valuables on the sloop. Then 
this morning, at high tide, a wind blew sharp from the shore and 
lifted the Hand-in-Hand out; just as our sloop got up canvas to 
follow, the wind drove us back into the bay; so the brig went on 
to New York. Being by this fortune a sort of captain, and finding 
no provisions on the sloop, here I am, begging some from you, 
good sir.* 

Potter. Well, you shall have a plenty. (Turns to the CHIL- 
DREN who have been listening.) Here, children: you run up to my 
house and pick out a fish, big as the one that swallowed Jonah, 
mind you, and fetch it here at once. 

Children. Yes, sir, the biggest we can carry. (They run 
out right.) 

Murray. That is very good of you, sir (as he looks after 
the CHILDREN). ‘Tell me, what is that church I see in the 
woods? It seems all wilderness about here; where are the people? 

Potter. We assemble a large congregation whenever the 
meeting-house is opened. When my father first settled here, he 
was obliged to go twenty miles to grind a bushel of corn; now 
there are more than seven hundred inhabitants within that 
distance. 

Murray. May I ask what sect it is that holds forth there? 

Potter. Well, sir, I built that house myself, in thanks to 
God who prospered me here. When the house was finished the 
Baptists wanted it, and I told them that if they could make out 
that God Almighty was a Baptist, they could have it! I said the 
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) 
same thing to the Quakers and the Presbyterians. For I believe 
that all men are equally dear to God, and so they are all equally 
welcome to worship in this house. 

Murray. Is it customary in the Colonies to find preachers 
who believe that ‘‘in Christ Jesus all the families of earth shall be 
blessed’’? 

Potter. No, and my neighbors tell me I will never find one. 
But I keep saying, God will send me one. And let me tell you 
this: when I saw that brig in the bay yesterday, a voice as real as 
life said in my ear: ‘‘There, Potter, in that castaway ship, is the 
preacher you’ve been so long expecting.’””’ And when I saw you 
coming up the path, the same voice said, ‘‘Potter, this is the very 
man I have sent to preach.’’* 

Murray. What appearance could have made you mistake 
me for a preacher? 

Potter. What could I see when you were still on the vessel? 
No, sir, it is not what I saw, or see, but what I feel, which con- 
vinces me! 

Murray. But, my dear sir, you are indeed deceived. I 
shall never preach in this place nor anywhere else. 

Potter. Haven’t you preached? Can you say you have 
never preached? 

Murray (hesitating). I cannot. But I never intend to preach 
again. 

Potter. But God has shown you his truth? 

Murray. I humbly trust he has. 

Potter. Then how dare you hide it? God Almighty has 
sent you to us with a purpose. No ship the size of your brig ever 
got into Cranberry Inlet before. It is God’s doing! I know Iam 
not deceived! 

Murray. But look at the facts: valuable property has been 
entrusted to my care; the wind veers about quickly in this bay, 
and the moment the wind changes I am under solemn obligation 
to sail for New York. 

Potter. But I say to you, sir, the wind wiil never change, 
until you have delivered to us, in that meeting-house, a message 
of God’s unbounded love. 

The CHILDREN are heard laughing, and run in from the 
right, carrying a big fish between them. 

Second Child. Here is Jonah’s fish, Mr. Potter! 

First Child. Let us carry it to the tavern for you, sir. 

Murray. Go ahead, children; I’ll follow. (The CHILDREN 
run out, and he turns to POTTER.) I beg you, sir .. . I must go 
and see how the sailors are accommodated. 

Potter. Well, do so now; but after supper come back and 
have a bed at our home; you will be better served than at the 
tavern. And you must stay with us until the Sabbath! 

Murray. Not that! But at least, thank you, I shall return 


for the night. (He turns and follows the CHILDREN out left.) 


Potter. Ah, Tom Potter, you made a clearing; now God 
Almighty will sow the good seed! 

The lights dim on the playing space, and brighten on HISTORY. 

History. The wind did not change; and come Sabbath, 
September 30th, 1770, John Murray, with trembling heart, 
preached a new gospel in the new world. But after the preaching 
the wind blew fair, and he sailed on to New York, under promise 
to return and make his home with Potter . . . a wilderness haven 
for his wounded soul. To work in the fields for his keep . . . to 
preach the glad tidings of salvation free as the light of heaven .. . 
for this had God called him. But soon solicitations came from 
the Jerseys, from Philadelphia, from New York ...a widening 
range ...and for four years, from this haven, up and down the 
Atlantic seaboard he went, finding responsive hearts...and 
finding, too, that the churchmen’s God was still a jealous God, a 
God of vengeance... Boston, 1774... 

Lights go out on HISTORY, to go up on the playing space 
representing the interior of a colonial church, with a practical pulpit. 
A number of people are assembled. Some may be in the front pews 
of the actual church. 


Part II, Secne 2: Stony Plowing. 


There is a long and solemn pause, and then a clerical leader 
speaks. 
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Mr. Snow. We are, sir, perfectly aware that by far a 
greater part of the town are anxious to hear you. But since you 
were last here, a few of our members have heard strange reports 
concerning you, namely: that you believe that all mankind will 
be saved. I have, therefore, thought to call together several of my 
church, that they may have an opportunity of speaking with 
you, and determining whether they think proper to open their 
doors. Do you, sir, believe that all men will be saved? 

Murray. I believe Jesus Christ is the savior of all men; that 
by the grace of God, he tasted death for every man; that he is the 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world; and that God was in 
Christ, reconciling the whole world unto himself. 

Mr. Snow. And do you, sir, believe that in consequence of 
this, all will be finally happy? 

Murray. Do you, sir, believe that all who learn of the 
Father will be happy? 

Mr. Snow. Oh, yes. 

-Murray. And do you believe that all will be taught of God, 
and come to Jesus and be saved? 

Mr. Snow. No, indeed; oh, no! 

Murray. Why, then, do you pray for it? Do you not pray 
that God will hasten the happy time that all the kingdoms of the 
world may become the kingdoms of God and of his Christ? 
(Turning to the people.) For this and much more, clergymen re- 
peatedly pray. Do you suppose they are dealing hypocritically 
with their God, and that they pray for what they believe the 
Almighty has determined he will never grant? (Angry murmurs.) 
As for myself, at no time have I delivered any sentiment of my 
own fabrication: I have merely rehearsed the unadulterated lan- 
guage of revelation; and I beg that I be honestly reported. 

Mr. Snow. Well, my friends, you can now determine re- 
specting Mr. Murray’s again entering our pulpit. I would have 
you freely deliver your sentiments. 

First. My people wish to hear, and there is no other meeting- 
house so convenient as ours. I see no reason why he should not 
preach. 

Second. My conscience will not allow me to consent to 
such preaching. 

Third. The people will go to hear Mr. Murray anyway, 
wherever he preaches. Suppose he is wrong, he cannot con- 
taminate the house. For my part I do not see that he has said 
anything that is erroneous; I bless God that I have been present. 

Others. He has given us much light. Yes! Yes! Let him 
preach! 

Murray. If any one will search the scriptures with me, and 
we do not find more positive assurance of final redemption than 
of final destruction, I will surrender immediately my present soul- 
satisfying views.* 

A Woman. No one could take pleasure in the destruction 
of mankind! 

Murray. Is it not true that if you had the power, no fellow 
creature should be lost? And dare you suppose that he who hath 
all power in heaven and earth, has not so much love as you? 
Will God say to you, ‘“‘Love your enemies, do good to those who 
hate you,” and will he not do likewise? 

A Woman (with a sigh). I cannot argue with you, sir; that 
last observation has much weight. 

Mr. Snow (ascending the stairs of the pulpit). My friends, 
you have heard what is calculated to lead you astray. It is not 
possible that any who die in a state of unbelief should ever be 
happy to all eternity; and I exhort you to take care not to be led 
astray by the cunning craftiness of men, whereby they lie in wait 
to deceive. ** 

Murray. Now this is well; I like this. No bush-fighting 
here (as he goes up into the pulpit from the other side). I am so 
happy with this frankness that I regret the necessity of dissent 
from the gentleman. Let me turn to the eleventh chapter of 
Romans (he opens the pulpit Bible) where I read: “for God hath 
included them all in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon all.” 

MR. SNOW looks over MURRAY’S shoulder io see if the 
reading is correct. 
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A Lawyer. I advise you, Mr. Snow, to go home and 'read'’. 
your Bible there. 

‘Murray. I beg that we may not be interrupted, for my~ 
antagonist is entitled to my cordial thanks for bringing up this : 
point. It is further illustrated in the parable of the ten virgins:. 

Mr. Snow. You cannot draw any support from that parable,’ 
for it clearly teaches that the Kingdom of God is the visible» 
Church, the five wise virgins. The foolish virgins were the hypo-- 
crites and the false teachers of whom we should beware. 

Murray. What, sir, do you not recollect that the foolish 
virgins are equally a part of the Kingdom along with the wise 
virgins! And if you would have us believe that the Kingdom of? 
Heaven is the visible church, beware, for those are the sentiments 
of Rome. After getting free from the Pope, I trust we shall not. 
be brought under subjection to his principles. 


There are exclamations of satisfaction. A noise at the door;- 


some people come in with a clergyman. 


One. Here comes old Croswell; now for some fun. 

Some. Keep him out. He has no right here. (Hic., etc.) 

The clergyman comes forward and stands near the pulpit.* 

Croswell. This Mr. Murray preaches damnable doctrines, . 
I have been informed. Everybody knows that he is one of Relly’s: 
followers, and Relly believes that all mankind will be saved, and 
Relly is a blasphemer. It is at your souls’ peril that you listen 
to this man. Why, once in my hearing, he said that God loved 
the devil’s children! It is a lie, a lie; it is a damnable lie! He isa 
wolf in sheep’s clothing. Flee from him as you would from the 
wrath to come. I have warned you! Come ye out from among 
them, and let him preach his devil’s doctrine to the air. (He 
starts for the door, with his followers. MR. SNOW has descended 
from the pulpit.) 

Murray. Mr. Croswell, will you not stop, and let us reason 
together? 

Croswell. Even the devil can quote scripture if you let 
him. Come, away! 

Murray. Good people, give me the opportunity to have 
justice done me. Let me defend myself in my adversary’s pres- 
ence. (Some stop CROSWELL, against his protest.) 

Murray. Friends, I labor under great difficulty. The per- 
son to whom I am about to reply is an old gentleman and a 
clergyman, both of which characters are entitled to respect. Yet 
truth is superior to every other consideration. I therefore beg to 
say that Mr. Croswell is very right and very wrong: right in 
condemning damnable doctrines, wrong in charging me with 
preaching those doctrines. Mr. Croswell reminds me of Nero: 
to be revenged upon the Christians, he set the city of Rome on 
fire, and charged the Christians with the atrocious deed. 

Croswell. It is a lie! Answer this: do you believe that God 
loves all the people in the world? 

Murray. Yes, sir, I do. 

Croswell. Do you believe that God loves the devil’s chil- 
dren as well as he loves his own beloved ones? 

Murray. No, indeed, I do not think that God loves any of 
the devil’s children. 

Croswell. There, there, now he is hiding again! 

Voice. If he is hiding, why don’t you hunt him out of the 
bush? 

Croswell (taunting). Come, come, leave off hiding, and tell 
the people, in plain English, that God loves them all. 

Murray. I will, sir, in as plain English as I can command. 
I am commissioned to say to every individual before me, that 
God loves you, and that you are not to accept this declaration 
upon my bare word. You have the Word of a God who cannot 
lie; who proclaims himself loving unto every man; who has given 
you proof positive of his love. His love was manifested in your 
birth; it has been all around you through infancy, childhood and 
youth, preserving you from ten thousand dangers to which you 
have been exposed. The gracious providence of this new land, 
with all its bounties, is proof of his love. Your civil and religious 
liberties are blessed proofs of the love of God. It is true that 
these are temporal blessings; but I am authorized to add, and in 
plain English too, that God loves the soul, which comes from 
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him; and has proved this love by giving us, in his son, a new 
head, a new heart, a right spirit. In Christ Jesus, God has blessed 
you with all spiritual blessings. If your heart tells you it is not so, 
believe it not, it is an unbelieving heart. If the devil tell you it is 
not so, believe him not, he is a liar from the beginning. If your 
ministers tell you not to believe this good report, trust him not; 
‘they take part with the devil, and with your unbelieving hearts. 
Believe that you have been bought with a price; and believing, 
render yourselves living sacrifices, holy, acceptable unto God.* 

CROSWELL has come near the pulpit, pulling at MUR- 
-RAY’S coat. 

Croswell. Have done! You have said enough! 

Voices. Amen! Leave him alone! Put him out! Let him 
‘speak! 

Outside the voices of a crowd have been growing in volume. 
Through the window back of MURRAY a stone “weighing a pound 
and a half” is thrown, landing beside him. He picks it up, waving 
at about, and speaks above the confusion. 

Murray. Like others that have been brought against me, 
this argument is solid and weighty, but neither rational nor con- 
wineing! (Applause and exclamations.) 

Voices. Leave the pulpit, sir! Your life is in danger! 

Murray. I thank you, friends, for your solicitations. But 
while I have God’s own Word to use in my defense, not all the 
stones of Boston, except they stop my breath, shall shut my 
mouth or stop my testimony to his boundless love. 

MURRAY comes down from the pulpit, friends crowd around 
him, including men with army uniforms, who make a guard around 
him, and march out with him in the center. The shouting outside 
decreases; the congregation disperses; the lights fade out. TIME 
appears. 

Time. The cold rain, the hot sun, and last year’s stubble is 
set in the clay as in mortar. Always the crust that needs must be 
furrowed, the hard shell cleft, on which new seed otherwise die. 
The plow-broken crust wants the sharp edge of iron to cleave it in 
clods. The clods cling together: a seed is a threat to their hard- 
ness. Always the clods and the crusts must be furrowed; the 
claques and the cliques must be sundered; the mobs and the 
dynasties split up; masses and classes pulverized, so life may 
thrust in its rootlets and burgeon again. Yet how tight they co- 
here, these atoms of clay, till a schism, a war, a world revolution, 
shatters and scatters their factions, and the Sower drills in fresh 
seed. 

The tune of Yankee Doodle is heard as the light fades on TIME 
and comes up on the ploying space. 


Part II, Srene 3: Steel-Harrowing.** 


At one side are a large table and chairs; the light seems to come 
from a large candelabra on the table. A CHAIRMAN in military 
uniform is seated behnd the table; grouped about are nine other 
‘men: six in military uniforms (Captain, Colonel, Major), two 
upper-class business men, and one deacon. At the other side of the 
platform, seated in a chair, is JOHN MURRAY; he has been ill. 

Chairman (roughly). We have sent for you to know who 
you are and from whence you came. 

Murray (speaking slowly). Your question is rather difficult, 
sir. Do you mean where did I come from last? 

Chairman... I say, where did you come from? 

Murray. I have been in various places in this country, sir. 

Chairman. I say where did you come from when you came 
into this country? 

Murray. From England. 

Chairman. From what part of England? 

Murray. London. 

Chairman. What business had you to come to this coun- 
try? 

Murray. Business, sir! I felt disposed to come, and came. 

Chairman. What business have you in this town? 

Murray. The same as I have in every town where I happen 
to sojourn. 

Capt. Row (rising and addressing the CHAIRMAN). Mr. 
Chairman: We have sent for this man to know from whence he 
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came, who he is, and what business he has here. This is a time of 
difficulty; we are at variance with England; he calls himself an 
Englishman; we do not what what he is. He associates with a 
great many whom we look upon as Tories; and they go to hear 
him converse ...I cannot call it preaching! 

Murray (starts to rise to speak). I... 

Chairman. You keep silent; Captain Row has the floor. 

Capt. Row. I say his converse is not on the accepted doc- 
trine of religion; and many who follow him are disturbers. We 
want to know where he came from, where he was born and brought 
up. 

Murray (rising). Gentlemen: it is not my wish to give you 
unnecessary trouble. I was born in England; shortly after I 
attained my eleventh year I accompanied my father to Ireland. 
When I was near twenty I returned to England, where I abode, 
generally in London, until I quitted it for this country. Since I 
came here, my residence has been in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
the Jerseys, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire. 

Chairman. What did you come to this country for? 

Murray. In pursuit of retirement; but concurrent circum- 
stances rendered me a preacher. 

Have you any credentials? 

Murray. Yes, sir. 

Chairman. Show them. 

Murray. I have none here with me. But there are many in 
this town who have heard me and received my testimony; they 
are my credentials. 

Deacon. Ay, that is nothing; you see he has no authority. 
How can you think of preaching without authority? 

Murray. When I came into this country there was no war. 
I believed it to be a land of civil and religious liberty. I felt 
assured I should be allowed liberty of conscience. A conviction 
that God had ordained me to proclaim the gospel has been power- 
fully impressed upon my mind, and I am still convinced that I 
ought to preach that gospel. 

Chairman. How long do you intend to stay in this town? 

Murray. I do not precisely know; but certainly until the 
weather and roads shall be good. 

Chairman. The weather will do; and it is pretty good 
traveling now, (There are murmurs of approval.) 

Murray. As the winter has been extremely severe, and the 
roads nearly’ impassable, I do not believe I shall quit Gloucester 
until April, when I expect to commence a journey to Philadelphia. 

Chairman. The town is very uneasy at your continuance 
here. We are a Committee of Safety: we are to take up all 
strangers and send them out of town. Your stay here disturbs 
us, You hurt the morals of the people, and a great many who 
hear you are enemies of the country. 

Murray. Those who hear me, and believe what I deliver, 
can never be injured in their morals. 

Tradesman. I don’t believe you. 

Murray. You have not heard all I have said in defense of 
my faith. 

Tradesman. I have heard enough; I neither believe, nor 
like it. 

Murray. Well, sir, there is no act of assembly to compel you 
to hear; but you should remember that your neighbor is entitled 
to equal liberty. 

Tradesman. You deliver a false gospel. 

Murray. It is all to be found in the sacred Scriptures. 

Tradesman. Ay, so you say! 

Murray. I was not apprised that I was cited before a spirit- 
ual court. Mr. Chairman: this gentleman asserts that I associate 
with a great many enemies of this country. I demand that they 
be pointed out. 

Major. Mr. Chairman: we have no business to answer this 
man a single question. We did not send for him to answer his 
questions, but to ask questions of him. 

Chairman. Mr. Murray, I advise you to get out of town 
as soon as you can to prevent further trouble. (Murmurs of 
approval.) 

Murray. Sir, I have been nearly seven years in this country. 
Perhaps no one has a more extensive acquaintance. I have many 
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friends and many enemies. I feel that I am a friend to all man- 
kind, and no circumstance of my life can prove the contrary. I 
was invited to this town, and I have been cordially received; but 
it seems I am suspected, because I associate with many who are 
enemies of this country. I associate with Captain Winthrop 
Sargent, ... pray, is he an enemy? For myself, I rejoice that I 
am a staunch friend of liberty. I am so well-known, and so well- 
respected, that His Excellency General Washington appointed 
me as chaplain of several regiments. I should have imagined that 
this would have been sufficient credentials here. And last winter, 
as is well known, touched by the sufferings of the poor of this town 
I made a journey to the general officers of the American army, 
including General Washington, returning to Gloucester with a 
large sum of money which was converted into rice, meal and 
molasses, and many sufferers relieved. In respect to religion: I 
am invited to meet my friends in the house of a friend, where 
they desire me to read the Bible, to comment thereon, and to 
unite with them in solemn prayer to Almighty God, for the con- 
tinuance of his mercies to us as a people, and not unto us only, 
but to a once lost and now redeemed world. 

Colonel. Mr. Murray, in spite of all you have said, I want 
to assure you that this Committee could not be answerable for 
anything that might be done by a mob; and I do not think it is 
in our power to prevent such action, if you do not leave this 
town at once. 

Murray (with hand upon his breast). Sir, I feel such a con- 
sciousness of innocence here, that I know no fear. With perfect 
composure I commit myself and my cause to the Ruler of heaven 
and earth. 

Captain. Well, it so happens that the rule upon earth in 
Gloucester has been delegated to this Committee of Safety. 
(Murmurs of approval.) 

Murray. Sir, the Lord God of Hosts is the only ruler in 
heaven above, and in earth beneath, and he will be exalted among 
the nations. (To the CHAIRMAN.) Sir, I have answered all 
your questions; and as I find it difficult to speak, being so very 
ill, I will take leave to wish you a good-evening. Gentlemen, good 
night! (MURRAY goes out; the others move nearer the table as 
the lights dim out. The music of the Doxology, ‘Old Hundredth,”’ is 
heard, as the lights brighten on HISTORY.) 

History. Three years later, Christmas day, 1780, John Mur- 
ray first preached in a building erected by his adherents in 
Gloucester, who had organized themselves an Independent 
Church of Christ. (The lighis show a man in costume of the period 
on an elevation at one side.) 

Man. ‘We acknowledge no master but Jesus Christ. ... As 
subjects of that king whose kingdom is not of this world, we can- 
not acknowledge the right of any human authority to make laws 
for the regulating of our conscience in any spiritual matters.” 
(The MAN disappears in darkness.) 

History. But finally the long-kindling wrath of the estab- 
lished minister broke into flame against the dissenters. In 1783 
the law was invoked, and the Independents found their goods 
seized by an officer and sold at auction, to pay for the support of 
the pastor of the First Parish, whose doctrines they had rejected. 
Articles of plate from one; English goods from another; from a 
third, the anchor of his vessel on the point of sailing; another 
jailed. It was as brave a movement in religion as the rejection of 
the Stamp Act. Trials succeeded trials, review after review, at 
Salem, at Ipswich. Whispered slanders, printed broadsides, 
chicanery; legal charges. .. . Yet from Maryland to New Hamp- 
shire independent societies were springing up, to join at length in 
a Convention of Universalists.... John Murray’s personal vic- 
tory came on Christmas, 1788... after favorable jury verdicts 
and legislative enactments . .. when he was solemnly reordained 
by the people themselves as pastor of the Independent Church of 
Christ in Gloucester. (Triumphant music fades into a funeral 
march,as HISTORY disappears and the lights brighten on TIME.) 

Time. Slowly the broad earth turns under the gaze of 
Time, bringing the stronger sun, the longer day. The good seed 
dies into the fallow loam. Safe in the darkness it lies, dormant, 
invisible. 

Interlude: Hard-Packed Furrow. 
As TIME fades, the scene glows with the effect of afternoon 
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sunlight, lilac and rose. MRS. JUDITH SARGENT MURRAY 
is seated at a table covered with papers on which she has been writing 
with a quill. She is sixty-four, stately, vigorous; white hair, house 
dress. Opposite her is seated MRS. JONES, in street dcess and 
bonnet; she is about forty-five. 

Mrs. Murray. My dear Sophia, it is most gracious of you 
to bring me all these tidbits of news. Since I have been closeted 
here laboring indefatigably to complete the ‘‘Life’”’ of the dear 
promulgator of our glorious faith, my so-lately departed husband, 
I have almost lost touch with the Gloucesterians. I intend that 
his glorious doctrines shall be embalmed in incontrovertible form. 

Mrs. Jones. We are all so anxious to know the date of 
publication. Will it be issued as by the pen of ‘‘Constantia,’”’ by 
which non-de-plume you are so well known? 

Mrs. Murray. No, I shall leave all that behind and bow 
before the literary public simply as “‘A Friend.”’ My contribution 
to the volume will be but a modest one, condensing briefly, but, I 
trust, luminously, the latest forty years which followed on from 
where my dear philanthropist laid down his pen. His pages were 
designed only for my eyes, and written at my earnest solicitation; 
but for those who loved the inspired preacher, for the inspiration 
of those who hung with rapture upon the angelic utterance of his 
consolatory message of redeeming grace, they must be spread 
abroad. And in addition, Sophia, you must know that since my 
husband was never accustomed to invite the approaches of af- 
fluence, by which, had he wished, he might have commanded his 
own carriage and servants, I trust that a bountiful sale of the 
work may insure for my now-declining years some of the things 
of this world heretofore lacking. 

Mrs. Jones. Indeed, Judith, everyone well knew his deter- 
mination to promulgate the gospel free as the light of heaven. 
But come, will you not let me sample some of your delectable 
prose? 

Mrs. Murray. Much of it is already at the printers. In the 
concluding chapter, upon which I am now working, I seek to make 
clear the constancy of his proclamation. Looking about on his 
successors, I find so many who have shown dereliction to his tes- 
timony. There is that Rev. Hosea Ballou, whom he introduced 
into Gloucester, now, I understand, gone Unitarian. When 
young, he once preached in Boston when my dear spouse was 
absent in Philadelphia, a very erroneous interpretation. Before 
the services were concluded I dispatched a neighbor to the singing 
seats with a message to one of the singers, and when Mr. Ballou 
announced the closing hymn the singer arose and spoke as IJ had 
told him: “The doctrine which has been preached here this 
afternoon is not the doctrine which is usually preached in this 
house.”’ John and I held firmly to Rellyism, now sadly neg- 
lected. Listen, Sophia (reading from the manuscript), “If we 
except the Rev. John Tyler, Episcopalian minister of Norwich, 
Connecticut, and the Rev. Edward Mitchell, in the city of New 
York, we do not know that the sentiments of any preacher of 
Universalism now upon this continent are exactly in unison with 
the departed promulgator.”’ 

Mrs. Jones. But Judith, there must be some touch of 
your own magniloquence, something by which your readers will 
detect the dramatic style of “Constantia,” and your own strong 
intellect. 

Mrs. Murray. Little, Sophia, except perhaps it will not be 
thought indecorous that I have the last word. Listen: I penned 
the final paragraph just before you came: ‘‘Mr. Murray’s last 
marriage was the result of a strong and holy friendship, founded 
upon the rock of ages; and, originating in devout admiration of 
redeeming love, it is fervently hoped, and unwaveringly believed, 
that this union will be perfected in ANOTHER AND A BETTER 
WORLD.” “Another and a better world”’ will be set in capitals. 
“One son and one daughter were the offspring of this marriage. 
The daughter still survives, the prop and consolation of her 
WIDOWED MOTHER.” ‘Widowed mother’ will also appear 
in capitals. (The light begins to dim.) And there I write “‘finis’’ 
to the ‘‘Life’”’ of the noble apostle of Universalism. The world 
will never see my husband’s equal.* 

There is solemn music as the scene fades, and TIME is see :. 
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Time. The husk is split; the green shoots rise; the seed 
brings forth an hundredfold, life out of death, forever. (High on 
the opposite side, at the left above the playing space, the light reveals 
JOHN MURRAY.) And in the realm of spirit, where you now 
abide beyond the touch of Time, John Murray, what has been 
wrought upon your soul? 

Murray. “So is the Kingdom of God, as if a man should 
cast seed upon the earth, and should sleep and rise night and day, 
and the seed should spring up and grow, he knoweth not how. 
The earth yieldeth fruit of herself; first the blade, then the ear, 
then the full grain in the ear.” So with my soul. Here I behold 
with unsealed eyes what wonders God hath wrought, through 
me, even without my will. Upon me flashed the glory of his love; 
but, faithless servant of the light I was, I turned and fled into the 
outer dark. I sought to escape him; but where I journeyed into 
the wilderness, he followed. So has his pursuing love redeemed 
my life unto this hour. 

Time. The name of the Lord of the Garden is Love, John 
Murray. And what is the fruit of the spirit he gathers at his 
harvesting? 

Murray. The fruit is the abundant life, shared freely by all 
nations of mankind. ‘‘For ye are members,” it was said, ‘‘one of 
another.” The bitter creed of a benighted church dissolved into 
a blessed way of living; the dead God on a cruel cross came down, 
a valiant man to lead us; dependence on intolerant despot power 
gave way to faith in the free spirits of free men. 

As TIME and JOHN MURRAY disappear in darkness, 
HISTORY is seen. 

History. The decade beginning with 1840 was one of un- 
precedented enthusiasm for human welfare. Emerson wrote to 
Carlyle: ‘‘We are a little wild here with numberless projects for 
social reform. Not a reading man but has a draft of a new com- 
munity in his waistcoat pocket.’”’ One such was the Rev. Adin 
Ballou, Universalist, to whom the mighty concern of the church 
to save souls for heaven seemed a distortion of the Gospel. With 
a little group of kindred spirits he founded the Practical Christian 
Community of Hopedale, Massachusetts, which differed from 
some sixty others of the period in being a distinctly religious 
project. Its founders repudiated the overshadowing war system, 
the mechanism of government based upon force, the spirit of 
selfish competition which dominated industry, and sought to 
establish an order of human society based upon the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of man as taught by Jesus Christ. 
Part II, Scene 1: Green Pastures. 

As HISTORY disappears, an open space is seen, surrounded 
by trees. At one side is a flagpole with a large symbolic flag; it is 
white, a red Christian cross in the center, with a radiating halo of 
yellow beams; surmounting the cross is a dove bearing an olive 
branch; at its foot a wolf and a lamb are resting together. On the 
other side of the space a group of children dressed in white are stand- 
ing, singing. Some carry bouquets, some wreaths of wild flowers. 
There is a gathering of adulis and youth, dressed in the style of 1860, 
rural, informal, summertime. The children are accompanied by a 
fiddler and a fluteplayer. For each chorus, the adults join in. 

Children. We’ve been in search of wildwood flowers 

In Hopedale’s glens and shady bowers, 
And gathered each a fair bouquet, 
To celebrate this festal day. ' 


Adults Join. And why should we not love the flowers 
That grow about this dale of ours; 
Sweet tokens they will ever prove 
Of our dear Father’s precious love. 


Children. We’ve twined these wreaths of flowers to be 
A symbol] meet of unity; 
Sweet tokens they will ever prove 
Of our dear Father’s precious love. 
Adults Join. And why should we not love the flowers, etc. * 
ADIN BALLOU sizty-three years old, of commanding 
presence, steps to the center and speaks. 
Ballou. Dear friends of the Hopedale Community, our 
annual May Day Festival today is in sharp contrast with the 
world about us, where men’s hearts are inflamed by the war 
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spirit, and bloodshed and slaughter are everywhere eulogized and 
glorified. Since the slave-holding secessionists have lighted the 
flames of rebellion, several of our own brethren, struck by the fell 
contagion of military patriotism, have resigned from our fellow- 
ship and relieved themselves of their former obligations ‘never 
under any pretext whatsoever, to kill, assault, or injure any 
human being, even their worst enemy.’’ For those of us of the 
Practical Christian Republic still loyal to our cornerstone of non- 
resistance, what can we do as the tempest rages around us? Our 
safety consists in being true to our principles, and true to each 
other. We have declared ‘‘we cannot aid the best existing govern- 
ment on earth in destroying human life, though our refusal 
should subject us to bitterest martyrdom.’ Our highest allegiance 
must be to the divine principles of Jesus Christ. We must bear 
aloft the white banner of ‘‘Peace and Good Will’? even while 
battle flags are fluttering on every hand. While we deplore the 
war itself, we deplore still more the sin which has made this great 
calamity inevitable under the eternal laws of God: the lust of 
wealth, the lust of power, the lust of sensual pleasure, which have 
upheld, in North and South, the institution of human slavery, 
and brought on our country this retribution of war. It remains 
for us to refuse to have anything to do with it, to bear patiently 
our share of its ills, to relieve where we can the distress of its 
victims, and to look forward with unwavering confidence to better 
days when God shall overrule its woe for good, and consummate 
the reign of universal peace.* (Applause, which is not joined by 
two young men in Federal uniforms standing at one side with two 
young women in city dress.) 

First Soldier. Hey, what’s that flag up there? Is this an- 
other rebellion? 

Ballou. It is the symbol of our Practical Christian Repub- 
lic, and stands for peace and love. 

First Soldier. Well, we Yanks don’t want any peace till 
the Confederates are licked; and I guess we can have some love, 
even if we don’t have peace. (The two SOLDIERS guffaw, and 
the city girls giggle as the soldiers pinch them.) 

Ballou. My young friend, all are welcome as truth-seekers. 
But surely, since you are with Jennie Wilder, you must know the 
people of Hopedale reject the use of violence. 

First Soldier. Who has a better right to be with Jennie 
Wilder? I’ve been drafted and I’m going down south to clean 
out the Rebs; and from what I hear some of your fine fellers refuse 
to do as much. 

_ Jennie. Yes; and everybody knows we moved out of Hope- 
dale two years ago because our father didn’t hold with your 
secessionist ideas. 

Ballou. Jennie Wilder, you and your sister lived here long 
enough to know we abhor the Rebellion, and that if governments 
were conducted on our principles there would be no slavery or 
war. 

Second Soldier. That’s all right, but if you’re conscripted, 
you have to go, whatever you think. 

John Heywood (siepping forward). Well, I’ve been drafted 
and I’d go and help put down the Rebellion in a minute if it 
wasn’t against my conscience to use deadly weapons in any case 
whatsoever. I’m not going.** 

Second Girl. I wondered what you would do about it, 
John Heywood, when your turn came. 

Older Woman. He’s lived here nine years and we all knew 
he’d stand by his convictions. 

Second Soldier. Oh, so you’re going to buy the govern- 
ment off with $300 for a substitute. 

Heywood. It’s not settled yet. I don’t know what will 
happen. The government can do what it likes, but I’m not going 
to carry a gun. 

Older Man. That’s right, John: stick to your convictions; 
the government don’t own your conscience nor dictate your 
religion. 

Ballou. This is a professedly republican government, and 
it is sheer extortion and persecution, an unwarranted outrage, 


*“The Hopedale Community,” Adin Ballou, 1897, page 301ff. 
ialanaad Wel) Hopedale Community,’ Adin Ballou, 1897, page 
317. 
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unless we give in to brutal despotism, to conscript a man of such 
principles and character as John Heywood. 

First Man. If he doesn’t go, they may come and get him 
and court-martial him and shoot him. 

First Woman. Or they might imprison him in some terrible 
fortress where he might die. 

Older Man. I say he is bound to bear testimony to his 
religious principles and take what comes. 

Mrs. Heywood. It’s all right to talk about principles; but 
he’s our son. Think of us! Are we to be sacrificed-for $300? 

Some. No! You're right. No, indeed! 

Second Man. I think we ought to raise the $300 and settle 
the whole business with the government. 

Second Woman. He could pay the commutation money in 
good conscience, if he did it under protest. 

Third Man. But somebody has to stand up against such 
insolent military power, or the army will walk over everybody. 

First Soldier. You bet we'll walk all over the Rebels; 
there won’t be a plantation left when we get finished with them. 

Fourth Man. John, if you get up a protest it ought to be 
all right to pay the money. You could still hold to your prin- 
ciples, then, and be shut of the whole business. 

Jennie. Well, I’m glad that we don’t live here any more. 
Most of the boys over in Milford are in the draft, and they do 
look fine in their blue uniforms. 

Young Countrywoman. It’s a lot finer to be loyal to 
Jesus Christ; his followers don’t wear uniforms. (Murmurs of 
approval.) 

Ballou. Come, friends, let us close our May Festival in the 
spirit of peace. Tonight, at our Community Meeting, we will 
consider Brother Heywood’s case. That he cannot serve as a 
soldier, we all agree. To pay or not to pay is the only question. 
Whatever is decided, we will stand together. (He signals to the 
musicians, who play as the children sing again the chorus: “And 
why should we not love the flowers,’ etc. As the scene darkens, 
HISTORY appears.) 


History. The Practical Christian Community of Hopedale, 
though it lasted longer than the others, passed out of existence in 
1868. It was an experiment in co-operation, born out of due time, 
but pointing the way. Adin Ballou summed it up at the age of 


seventy-three: “The existing order of human society is not simply ~ 


imperfect ...it is fundamentally unchristian, and requires 
organic reconstruction to bring it into accord with the everlasting 
law of God. The great question involved in our Hopedale experi- 
ment is not yet settled; only postponed to a wiser and better 
future.”* (HISTORY disappears, and TIME and JOHN 
MURRAY appear above in light.) 


Time. The harvest fruit of Love’s planting, John Murray, 
is the shared life, abundant, free; but what is the name of the 
tree on which it grows? 


Murray. The name of that tree is Fellowship. ‘Bear ye 
one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of love.’”’” From my 
life crushed down with poverty in the selfish strife for existence, 
and from the lonely death of my early love, was wrought com- 
passion and aid for all those who suffer and who mourn alone. 
(TIME and JOHN MURRAY disappear, as the sound of “Silent 
Night” is heard and HISTORY is seen.) 


Part III, Scene 2: Blossoming Desert. 


History. Christmas... North Oxford, Massachusetts... 
1821... Clara Barton is born. (Music fades out.) Brought up in 
the Universalist Church . . . teaching country school at fifteen .. . 
clerk in the Patent Office at Washington at thirty-three. ... 
Responding to the senseless horrors of Civil War at forty-one... 
two years of heroism... “The Angel of the Battlefields’... 
until the last man was cared for, whether he wore the Northern 
blue or the Confederate gray. 


Clara Barton (appearing in light on an elevation at one side). 
Deck it as you will, ‘War is hell.”” Through and through, thought 
and act, body and soul, I hate it. Only the desife to soften some 


*“The Hopedale Community,” Adin Ballou, 1897, page 366. 
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of its hardships and allay some of its miseries ever induced me to 
dare its pestilent and unholy breath. (She disappears.) 
History. Early winter of 1868... lecturing East and West 
... telling the story of the war, her endless labors to find the 
heartbroken friends of missing men and unknown dead ...on 
the stage of a great opera house, silence... the voice gone.. - 
nervous exhaustion. Years of unsheltered days and nights, sun. 
and storm, dews and damps, have done their work. Three years 
of absolute rest, said the doctor. Recuperating in Geneva, 
Switzerland, a republic older than the United States, Clara Bar- 
ton learned for the first time of The International Committee for 
the Relief of the Wounded in War, whose sign was a red cross on a 
white ground. ... Its treaty of mercy of 1864 signed by twenty- 
two nations, but not by the United States. (Music of the Mar- 
seillaise is heard as an undertone.) July 15th, 1870, Napoleon 
Third declares war upon Germany ...in a week all Europe is 
engulfed in the Franco-Prussian War. (Music fades.) Within 
three days the agents of the Red Cross were at Clara Barton’s 
villa at Geneva... .‘‘Come, and take such part of mercy as in 
your own Civil War.’’. . . On, to the battlefields, a strength more 
than human once again hers. Before Metz, in the fierce mad 
fighting of the August dog-days . . . upon the battlefield of Sedan, 
ministering to the thousands of mangled ... with the poor in 
besieged cities, under the banner of the Red Cross. The old 
citadel of Strasbourg, bombarded for a hundred days and nights, 
surrendered in September ...a city of 80,000 people wholly in 
ruins. Across the Rhine, and into the shattered city goes Clara 
Barton. (Music, “Silent Night.’”’) Christmas eve in her work- 


room in Strasbourg. 
* * * 


THE VIRTUE OF INTOLERANCE 


There comes a time in the life of every nation when tolerance 
ceases to be a virtue, when it is more far sighted to become in- 
tolerant, when we must—to use the dictionary definition of in- 
tolerance—“be unwilling to bear or endure.” 

We have reached that stage today. We have seen what has 
happened to the nations who were too tolerant—too tolerantYof 
the forces of evil who worked from within to tear down and 
destroy the good that countless generations had built by heavy 
labor and with great sacrifice. 

We need to be intolerant—intolerant of the cruelties inflicted 
on helpless terrified people who because they dwelt in the paths 
of peace and cultivated their own lands were mowed down 
by the relentless aggressors whose only desire was to reap where 
others had sown—to seize for themselves whatever they wished, 
things which they could have made for themselves had they bent 
half the efforts and skill they used in the pursuit of war to a peace- 
ful attainment of prosperity. 

We need to be intolerant—intolerant of treachery in our 
midst, of those subversive forces which try to disrupt our national 
unity, sabotaging not merely our industrial plants and our goy- 
ernment institutions, but the morale of the people as well. These 
are the same forces of ‘‘appeasement” that opened the gates of 
the countries overseas to the invader and betrayed a helpless peo- 
ple. Call them Trojan Horses—or Fifth Columnists—or by 
whatever name you will—we have been tolerant with their per- 
verted practices too long. 

We need to be intolerant—intolerant of an attack upon any 
group because of race, creed, class, or color. This country is 
based upon freedom for all, and the right to think, speak, write 
and worship as the individual conscience dictates—but it does 
not include the right to try to keep this privilege from anyone 
else. We must not let our constitutional rights be used by any 
one group to destroy another which is entitled to the same rights. 
—whether it be labor or industry—or a racial or religious minor~ 
ity. Above all—we need to be intolerant of intolerance. 

Solomon, that wise king, summed it up thus: “These six 
things doth the Lord hate; yea, seven are an abomination unto 
him: a proud look, a lying tongue, and hands that shed innocent. 
blood, an heart that deviseth wicked imaginations, feet that be 
swift in running to mischief, a false witness that speaketh lies, 
and he that soweth discord among brethren.” 

Of these same things let us today be intolerant!—Ruth 
Taylor. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


DIRECTING THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


In a class on Directing the Church 
School, held at Mid-West Institute at 
Shakamak last summer, the final assign- 
ment called for the writing of a letter. 

The writer was to imagine himself the 
recipient of a letter from a friend, report- 
ing that he had just been made superin- 
tendent of a church school. Would the 
recent delegate at a summer institute 
please write and tell him something of 
what he should do. 

The following is a portion of one letter 
submitted. 

Dear Doady: 

I was so interested when you wrote me 
that you were to be the new superintend- 
ent of the church school. I don’t know 
that these suggestions will answer the 
questions that were in your mind when 
you asked me to write about religious 
education, but I shall try to mention 
some of the more important ones. 

First of all, it is tremendously impor- 
tant that you and the religious education 
committee working with the teachers set 
up the aims and goals of your church 
school. You will probably have these 
listed in regard to long-range aims in 
character building and social and spiritual 
development. On the other hand, there 
will probably be some more immediate 
aims which can be achieved much sooner 
but that will lead toward the ultimate 
ones. These aims should be stated as 
simply and clearly as possible and dis- 
tributed by letter or prospectus through- 
out your parish. In some churches they 
are sent to the parents, but I prefer to 
have them mailed to the entire parish 
because it helps to make people aware of 
the aims and opportunities of the church 
school and to develop their interest and 
potential contribution to its work. Some 
suggestions of the curriculum could be 
included in the letter so that people would 
know how you planned to attempt to 
reach these goals. 

The work of the religious education com- 
mittee is particularly important. If you 
already have a good committee that func- 
tions constructively you are lucky. If not, 
try to get members who are widely sepa- 
rated in experiences and interest so that 
the general approach will be as broad as 
possible. The ideal way, it seems to me, 
is to ask each member to go on the com- 
mittee to perform a particular task. In 
this way they are prepared for what they 
may be asked to do and will not be either 
startled or unwilling when requested to 
do something. There should be some one 
assigned to parent education, someone 
concerned about equipment, someone 
about transportation, and someone who is 
best qualified to deal with curriculum 
problems, someone who knows something, 
or is willing to learn, about leadership 
training in the loca] church. You of course 
will meet with, advise, help and seek help 


from all of these people if you are fortunate 
to find them. Many of these problems will 
be brought to the entire committee, but I 
think the work could be better accom- 
plished by this division of labor. Of course 
this committee sets the tone for the re- 
lationship with the church. I believe that 
it should be a church committee, appointed 
as are all other church committees. This 
helps the church to see its responsibility 
for the religious education program, and 
does not allow it to relegate it to some one 
group within the church. If you can con- 
fer with the board of trustees about the 
members of the committee that will be 
very fine. The committee also should 
prepare a budget based upon their needs 
for the year and balance it against the 
estimated income. This would be neces- 
sary whether your funds come from the 
church or not. Some effort should be 
made to correlate the funds of the church 
school with those of the church. 

As to the curriculum, that will depend 
almost entirely on your local situation, 
on what courses have been given, and what 
the present development of the students 
may be. The main thing I would suggest 
is that you develop with the teachers and 
the committee some type of activity pro- 
gram, no matter what the subject matter 
of the course may be. If you have not 
used the unit method for short time courses 
I would suggest that you try it. In that 
way you can use specialists in the com- 
munity who might not be willing to under- 
take the responsibility of a year of teach- 
ing. Denominational headquarters can 
help you in the matter of materials and 
subject matter if you will write specifically 
about your age groups, general needs, and 
present aims and goals. 

I have left the matter of teachers and 
teacher training to the last because from 
the foregoing you will better understand 
why I feel as I do about leadership. Use 
every one you can in the total program. 
There may be people who could not pos- 
sibly give the time to teach but who 
might help with excursions, special proj- 
ects, worship services and so forth. Be 
sure they know what a child-centered 
program is. I’d rather take a person who 
knows practically nothing about education- 
al procedure, but who could and would be 
willing to learn our approach, than a per- 
son with years of experience whose mind 
was closed to all new types, methods and 
procedures. The teacher should be some- 
one the children like and who likes children, 
spontaneous, quick to grasp opportunity 
for exploration, sympathetic, understand- 
ing and with a knowledge of the kind of 
world in which we are living and how peo- 
ple act. This should be grounded on a 
belief in the traits of character and the 
great ethical principles that history has 
shown to be productive of the best in 


human relationships. This is a tremendous 


requirement, but that is the sort of person 


we should try to get to help children to 
grow in understanding and in enlarged 
experience. The training will be up to you 
unless you are fortunate enough to have 
someone in your community who will be 
available for the monthly workers’ con- 
ferences. 

You can secure suggestions and outlines 
for these conferences by writing to Head- 
quarters. These are important, but much 
of your work in training must of necessity 
be done individually when occasions arise 
that lead to further explanation and knowl- 
edge. Some kind of record of personal 
development and character change should 
be kept for each teacher, just as the teacher 
will keep such records for her own class. 
I think this is particularly important, as 
the teachers should be helped to grow and 
mature, just as the children are expected 
to do. Only by such a record will the 
superintendent be able to help wisely in 
that development. You can suggest read- 
ing material to the teachers and sources of 
picture material and other materials and 
project activities that they may use. 

I think the church school council is 
particularly important. This is composed 
of representatives of each class who plan 
the activities, take part in planning and 
making suggestions for changes in all of 
the school activities. I think that an al- 
ternating council avoids the distinctions 
that unfortunately may arise in a per- 
manent council. In these days of regimen-- 
tation I believe that children should begin 
as early as possible to train themselves in 
democratic conferences, planning and 
action. Such training may well be as 
important as anything else they do. 

I know this is a strenous program, and 
you will proably have to begin with a very 
small part of it. If I were you I would 
pick a couple of things to concentrate on 
for the first few months. Do what you 
can to get the committee functioning, and 
that will help you to give more time to 
parents and teachers. I feel that we might 
as well give up unless we can have parent 
education that goes along with this pro- 
gram for the children. 

I would suggest that you advise your 
teachers and parents, and everyone else in 
the church you can, to read Dr. Angus H. 
MacLean’s book, ‘“‘The New Era in Re- 
ligious Education.”’ Buy copies and pass 
them around, because it is bound to help 
you all. We have done that in the church 
school and found it particularly valuable 
for parents who were brought up in ortho- 
dox churches and had reacted against the 
Sunday school method. It shows them what 
religious education can really become if 
everyone works at it, parents, children and 
the church school organization. 

I hope that these suggestions will be 
valuable and that you will find this year 
an interesting as well as a worth-while 
experience. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


NEW YORK CONVENTIONS 
AT LITTLE FALLS 


Large delegations are expected at the 
116th annual sessions of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists, which 
will be held in St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church, Little Falls, Oct. 6-9. The young 
people, under the direction of Mrs. Ells- 
worth C. Reamon from the Betts Memorial 
Universalist Church in Syracuse, will 
present a drama on Monday evening. 
This will be the opening session of the 
State Sunday School Association. Tuesday 
will be a day of business and conferences 
for the church schooi workers. The speak- 
ers will be Rev. Edna P. Bruner, Mrs. 
Jeanette Perkins Brown, Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Mrs. Harriet Y. Walker and 
Rev. L. Griswold Williams. Dr. Harold 
H. Niles of Watertown will be the banquet 
speaker. 

The Association of Universalist Women 
will observe Wednesday as Women’s 
Day. The speakers will be Miss Ida M. 
Folsom, Miss Carrie A. Ritter and Miss 
Susan M. Andrews. Miss Ritter will give 
a historical address. 

The ministers of the state will hold their 
meeting on Wednesday, with Dr. Ellis 
Pierce, Rev. Edna P. Bruner, and Rev. 
Douglas Frazier as speakers. The session 
will close with a symposium on ‘‘The Next 
Step Ahead for the Liberal Churches.” 

Rey. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, will 
deliver the occasional sermon on Wednes- 
day evening. The business session of the 
New York State Convention of Universal- 
ists will be held on Thursday. There will 
be the usual feature in the presentation of 
the offerings for the Ministers’ Pension 
Fund. Reports will be given by the various 
officers. The morning speaker will be Rev. 
Douglas Frazier, director of youth. The 
banquet speaker in Hotel Snyder on Thurs- 
day evening will be Dr. Seth R. Brooks of 
Washington, D. C., a former pastor of the 
church in Little Falls. 

Reservations should be made through 


Mrs. J. I. Zoller, 26 Diamond St., Little 
Falls. 


DR. COONS TO RETIRE 


After twenty years of faithful service 
as Secretary and Superintendent of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons has announced his 
intention to retire from the office at the 
close of the Convention year, in May, 
1942. The following sub-committee of the 
Executive Board has been appointed to 
nominate a successor: George A. Upton, 
Rey. Arthur W. Webster, and Rey. George 
H. Wood. 


PERONALS 


Mrs. William Bradshaw of Windsor, 
‘Ont., was a representative at the Tufts 
Convention of the great nation to the 
north. It was her first General Conven- 


tion, and she expressed gratitude to the 
Leader for “understanding.” 


Rey. William E. Roberts christened 
three people on Aug. 13 at his home, 
“Sunnybank,” Keene, N. H. 


George Emerson of Scranton, Pa., was 
at the convention for the first time since 
the death of Mrs. Emerson at the conven- 
tion in Washington twelve years ago. 


On Friday afternoon, Sept. 12, Miss 
Esther S. Barry visited headquarters. 
Miss Barry has written for Universalist 
publications from time to time since the 
days of the Gospel Banner. 


Miss Leona Haskins, who for over 
twenty-five years has been the efficient 
monotype operator of the Universalist 
Publishing House, met with a great loss 
Sept. 10 in the death of her father, John 
H. Haskins, of 8 Pine St., Hyde Park. 
Her mother died some years ago. 


Obituary 


LOWELL CURTIS FISHER 


Lowell Curtis Fisher, son of Mrs. M. E. Fisher of 

Central Square, N. Y., and the late Rev. Lee Fisher, 
died Aug. 15 in Canandaigua, N. Y., after a lingering 
illness. He was born in Cooperstown, N. Y., 48 years 
ago. He received his schooling in the Malden, Mass., 
high school, Westbrook Seminary, Maine, and in the 
Theological School of St. Lawrence University, where 
he studied a short time for the ministry. He possessed 
ability also as an artist. He was a soldier in the World 
War. . 
Funeral services were held in Central Square on 
Aug. 18. Rev. Julia M. Tobey, a former minister and 
personal friend, assisted by Rev. William R. Metz, 
conducted the service. Cremation followed, with 
burial in Portsmouth, N. H. 

Lowell Fisher was a descendant of the well-known 
Fisher family in the Universalist ministry. 

Besides his mother, he is survived by a sister, Mrs. 
Paul Fosher. 


Notices 
ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will meet 
in the Camp Hill Universalist church Oct. 10-12, 
1941, for the hearing of reports from the churches and 
the transaction of other convention business. 

L. C. Prater, Secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 36th annual convention of the Universalist 
Convention of North Carolina will be held in the 
Clinton church Oct. 2-5, 1941. 

Jno. E. Williams, Secretary. 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC UNIVERSALIST 
UNITARIAN CONVENTION 


Official Call 


The 108th annual session of the Vermont and Quebec 
Universalist Unitarian Convention, auxiliaries and 
allied societies will be held Oct. 3 and 4, at the First 
Universalist Church, Barre. The meetings will begin 
early Friday afternoon and continue through midday 
of Saturday. The chief speakers will be Rev. Leslie 
D. Shaffer, Philadelphia, secretary of the American 
Friends Fellowship Council, and Rey. Donald G. 
Lothrop, Boston, leader of the Community Church. 
Subject: “Liberalism in Action.” Banquet Friday 
evening at Hotel Barre. Delegates to be chosen by 
Universalist and Unitarian parishes, associations and 
convention church units. All meetings open to the 


public. The Universalist Unitarian Women’s Asso- 
ciation and the Church School Association will have 
meetings on Saturday. Write now for reservations 
for Friday night lodging and Saturday breakfast, 
courtesies by local parish, to Mrs. Maud W. Paine, 
112 Summer St., Barre. Send for printed programs 
to Dr. Charles Huntington Pennoyer, Convention 
Secretary, 159 Grove St., Rutland. 
C. H. Pennoyer, Secretary. 


INDIANA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 94th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana and its auxiliaries will meet in 
St. John’s Universalist Church, Muncie, Oct. 10, 11 
and 12, for the hearing of reports, the election of 
officers and any other necessary business. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
OF NEW YORK STATE 


The annual convention of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women of New York state will be held in 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church in Little Falls on 
Oct. 8 for the hearing of reports, the election of officers 
and the transaction of any other business which may 
legally come before it. 

Angela C. Peters, Secretary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The annual sessions of the New Hampshire Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
church at 106 Broad St., Claremont, Sept. 28 and 29, 
1941, for the hearing of annual reports of the officers, 
for the consideration of reeommendations and resolu- 
tions, for the election of officers and for the transaction 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Church Membership 
Certificates and Booklets 


Church Membership Certificates of white 
stock, four-page folder, printed in purple, 
with envelope. 


Price, 60 cents a dozen 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe NOW ! 
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of any other business that may legally come before 
said meeting. 

On Sept. 27, 28 and 29, the Y. P. C. U., the Sunday 
School Association and the State Association of Uni- 
versalist Women will hold their annual conventions, 

Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 


MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The 76th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota, together with the women’s 
convention, will be held at the First Universalist 
Church, Rochester, Oct. 9 and 10, for the hearing of 
reports, the election of officers and any other business 
coming before the convention. Opening session 
11 a.m. Thursday. 
Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The 116th annual convention of Universalist 
churches in New York State will be held in St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church in Little Falls Oct. 6-9. The 
annual sessions of the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion will begin on Monday evening, ending on Tues- 
day evening. Wednesday will be Ministers’ Day and 
Women’s Day under the auspices of the A. U. W. 
Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, will deliver the occa- 
sional sermon on Wednesday evening. Thursday will 
be devoted to the business of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists. The banquet speaker 


will be Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Washington, who is a 
former minister of the church in Little Falls. 
Reservations will be made by the chairman of the 
housing committee, Mrs. John I. Zoller, 26 Diamond 
St., Little Falls N. Y. 
Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


Order your books from your own 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
1628 Spruce Street, 
Berkeley, California 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Committed 
to the world view in religion, with special 
disciplines in classical and _ scientific 
thought. Co-ordinated with the Pacific 
School of Religion. 


New Rally Day Post Cards _ 
oe 


1 


1945 


4 


1 


1946 
For Beginners 


Sieg 0 sig of 


Rar Dix 


1947 
For Primary 


1948 
For Juniors” 


1949 
General Card 


Price, $1.25 per 100 in any quantity 


Order from 


The Universalist 


Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


The College welcomes you to the 


UNITED UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
September 8-14, 1941 
We are proud to be your host 


The School of Liberal Arts, Nils Y. Wessell, Ph. D., Dean 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B., Dean 

Engineering School, Harry P. Burden, S. M., Dean 

School of Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, D, D., Dean 

Syee School and Extension, John P. Tilton, Ed. D., 
trector 


Medical School, A. Warren Stearns, M. D., Dean 
wget School, Basil G. Bibby, B. D.D., Ph. D., D. M. D., 
ean 
The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 
Hoskins, Ph. D., Dean 


For information about these Schools address the 
appropriate Dean, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


Crackling 

An invitation to dinner had been sent to 
the newly settled physician. In reply, the 
hostess received an absolutely illegible 
letter. 

“If I were you,” suggested her husband, 
“T should take it to the druggist. Druggists 
can always read doctor’s letters, however 
badly they are written.” 

The druggist looked at the slip of note- 
paper, went into his dispensary, and re- 
turned a few minutes later with a bottle, 
which he handed over the counter. 

“There you are, madam,” he said. 
“That will be 75 cents.”’—Exchange. 

x * 

Diner: “I can’t eat this soup.” 

Waiter: “‘I’ll call the manager.” 

Diner (when manager arrives): “This 
soup, I can’t eat.” 

Manager: “I regret that, sir. I’ll fetch 
the chef.” 

Diner (when chef arrives): “I can’t eat 
this soup.” 

Chef: ‘‘What’s the matter with it?” 

Diner: “Nothing, I haven’t a spoon.”’— 
Montreal Star. 

* * 

A silk hosiery manufacturer and an 
aluminum household utensil manufacturer 
sat next to each other at the club. Both 
remained quiet for many minutes, gazing 
with worried and beaten expressions into 
space. Finally one of them gave vent to a 
long-drawn-out sigh. The other looked 
around sympathetically and said: 

“You're telling me!’’—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

* * 

From the ‘Lost and Found” column 
of a Nashville paper: 

“Bird or hat—flew in or blew in out of 
car passing Dannaher’s Service Station, 
Franklin Road. It’s sorta round with 
green and red polka-dot quills or feathers 
in it. If you’ve lost a hat or a bird, drive 
by and see it—it’s funny.” —E xchange. 

* * 

Charlie: ‘Well, where did you get the 
new car?” 

Elsie: “I went into that automobile 
dealer’s place to telephone and I didn’t 
like to come out without buying some- 
thing.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

“Yes,”’ said the camouflage artist mod- 
estly. “I camouflaged my own residence 
three months ago and the landlord hasn’t 
been around since. He can’t find the 
house.” —Eachange. 

* * 

Motorist: “Hey, it’s pretty fortunate for 
you this happened in front of a doctor’s 
house.” 

Victim: ‘“Yeah—but I’m the doctor!’’— 
Exchange. 

¥ hpe 

“T’ll say this for church suppers,” says a 
‘wag in a supposedly funny column. “They 
don’t serve spinach.’’—Religious Telescope. 

+” * 

Teacher: “‘What’s a Grecian urn?” 

Pupil: ‘It depends on what he does.” 
—Exchange. 


HELL’S 
RAMPARTS 
FELL 


by 
CLARENCE R. SKINNER 


and 


ALFRED S. COLE 


This beautiful biography of ~ 
the founder of the Universalist 
Church in the United States is 
now ready. It contains nearly 
two hundred pages, is illustrated, 
and is published under the aus- 
pices of the John Murray Bicen- 
tennial Committee. Universalists 
will prize this book for years to 


come. 


Price $2.00 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


